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ENTRANCE GATE TO COLLEGE. 



Historic Gate to Union's halls of lore ! 
Shouldst Thou thy century of silence break: 
Knowledge thou must have; a boundless store — 
What wonders thou couldst tell ; what volumes make. 
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HISTORY OF UNION COLLEGE, 1795-1906. 

"Then here's to thee, the brave and free ; 
Old Union smiling o'er us; 
And for many a day as thy walls grow gray 
May they ring with thy children's choru^." 

FiTZ Hugh Ludlow, '56. 

At the close of the i8th century there were in the United States 
only twenty colleges. Their names, locations and dates of organiza- 
tion were as follows : Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 1638 ; Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 1693 ; Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn., T700; College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J., 
1748; University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 1749; Columbia 
College, New York, 1754; Brown University, Providence, R. I., 1765: 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 1770; Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1771 ; Hampden Sidney College, Hampden Sidney, 
Va., 177s; Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 1783; University of Nash- 
ville, Nashville, Tenn., 1785; Georgetown College, Georgetown, D. C, 
1789; St. John^s College, Annapolis, Md., 1789; College of Charleston, 
Charleston, S. C, 1789; Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 1793; 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 1795 ; Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt., 1797; Frederick College, Frederick, Md., 1797; Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me., 1798. 

The above list of honored names shows that age has no depreciat- 
ing power in the life of a college. All the old Alumni of Union Col- 
lege join hands with those of more recent date, in the most hearty 
congratulations that their beloved Akna Mater, though numbered 
among the oldest colleges of the land, is still youthful and vigorous. 
The limitations of this book — it being specially a history of the Class 
of '56 — will prevent more than a very brief review of the extended 
history of Union College. The distinctive purpose of this review will 
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be to present a statistical reference book for the convenience of all into 
whose hands it may fall. To refresh the memory of the older Alumni, 
and for the information of the younger, there are given half-tone pic- 
tures and brief sketches of the distinguished faculty, under whose 
instruction the former were educated. All the instructors named have 
now passed to their reward, as have a large m.ajority of the students 
who sat at their feet. 

When Union College was founded Schenectady had only about 
3,000 inhabitants — citizens and slaves. Very many efforts were made 
and great perseverance exercised by the people before their petitions 
and prayers were answered. They were supported by the residents 
of the entire Upper Hudson. In the intensity of their purpose they 
offered nearly 6,000 acres of land, a local academic (brick) building 
and about $10,000, but the State Legislature — then as now — could not 
see a good thing. The Board of Regents of the University was cre- 
ated about 1786, but they, too, could not be convinced. Finally (1793) 
an academic charter was granted, and this was followed (1795) by a 
college charter — Union College was founded. In the petition to the 
Regents for the charter (1794) these specifications were made: (i) 
■'A college shall be founded in the town of Schenectady, County of 
Albany, and State of New York, to be called and known by the name 
of Union College." (2) "The said college shall be under the direction 
and government of twenty-four trustees, the majority of which trustees 
shall not at any time be composed of persons of the same rehgious sect 
or denomination.'' The Charter of Union College was, therefore, an 
epoch-making event in the religious denominations of the country, it 
being their first "union" in the work of higher education. 

The history of Union College has been somewhat unique. In her 
earUest years there was but little stability in the high office of the presi- 
dency. Men of excellent scholarship, distinguished ancestry and un- 
questioned ability were chosen by her trustees to fill this important 
office. The Rev'd John D. Blair Smith, D. D., of Philadelphia, was her 
first president. His administration continued from 1795 to June, 1799. 
He then resigned and returned to his former charge in Philadelphia, 
where he died in a few months, Aug. 22, 1799, aged 43. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev'd Jonathan Edwards, D. D., the second son of the 
celebrated American divine and metaphysician of the same name. He 
lived only two years after his inauguration; died Aug. i, 1801. His 
successor was the Rev'd Jonathan Maxcy, D. D., who resigned after 
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the brief period of two years. Dr. Maxcy was a graduate of Brown 
University, and had the rare honor of being elected president of his 
Alma Mater at the early age of 24. He went from Union College 
(1804) to the presidency of South Carolina College, Columbia, S. C, 
holding this office until his death, June 4, 1820, aged 52. During all of 
this period the home of the College was the small (brick) building 
which had been the home of the Academy. At this date (1804) it en- 
tered its "historic" home, known to the classes for more than half a 
century as "West Cohege." 

Nine years of the history of Union College had been written under 
the administra;tion of three distinguished presidents — two of whom had 
passed on to the life beyond — when there occurred an event whose 
significance and, importance the wisest could not have foretold — the 
inauguration to the presidency of the'Rev'd Ehphalet Nott, D. D., 
LL. D. Possibly he did not have either of these titles at the time he 
was called to fill this high office. History does not, seemingly, even 
record his ancestry. He studied theology, was sent out as a country 
missionary, became pastor of a country church and teacher in a small 
academy. But his master intellect, broke through these environments, 
and he was called in 1792, at the early age of 19, to the pastorate of a 
Presbyterian church in the city of Albany, continuing in this relation 
.until 1804, when he was given the honorable position which he filled 
with such distinguished ability, until the infirmities of age compelled 
him to place the mantle of responsibility upon the shoulders of the vice- 
president. Rev. Laurens Perseus Hickok, D. D., LL. D., but holding, 
nominally, the office of president until his death, Jan. 29, 1866, the re- 
markable period of 62 years. 

These touching incidents in connection with , his closing days I 
have never seen published. So completely did this great and good man 
pass into his second childhood that his wife would rock him to sleep in 
a specially prepared cradle, singing such nursery songs as "Hush, 
my dear, lie still and slumber." Tenderly, and in complete exhaustion, 
he closed the last family prayer he ever offered with these beautiful 
words, "Now I lay me down to sleep; I pray the Lord my soul to 
keep." He died at the advanced age of 92 years and 7 months. 

During) his pastorate in Albany Dr. Nott preached in the North 
Dutch Church of that city his historic sermon on the death of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. This remarkable sermon gave him a national repu- 
tation and was the really controlling force in securing his election to 
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the presidency of Union College. In the long period this high office 
was held by him there were graduated from the college more than 
3,700 students, all of whom have had only words of praise for the true 
nobility of his character and the wisdom of his administration. 

President Nott has probably never been surpassed as a disciplina- 
rian. He was large in stature, and had an exceedingly- pleasing yet 
strikingly commanding personality. He seemed to know almost in- 
stinctively whatever was going on in college, especially if mischief 
was contemplated. The following incidents, handed down by tradi- 
tion, are given in illustration. His early spring chickens roosted in 
a tree near his home. Two students thought they could utilize some 
of them, and accordingly, under the cover of darkness, went to the 
tree, carrying a bag with them. They had "old prex," "marm prex," 
and "daughter sal" safely placed in the bag, when they heard a suspi- 
cious noise, which led them to hasten back to their room, leaving the 
bag. The next day they were honored with an invitation to dine with 
the president of the college and his family. The table looked exceed- 
ingly inviting, having on it three fat chickens. Dr. Nott did the carv- 
ing, and when ready to serve the students, pleasantly said to each one, 
"Which will you have, a piece of 'old prex,' 'marm prex,' or 'daughter 
sal' ?" Tradition does not hand down their choice, nor give the color 
of their faces at that moment. Dr. Nott usually rode in a three-wheel 
carriage, which could be so enclosed with curtains as to conceal him 
from view. Several students, simply for "fun," were drawing this 
carriage with the purpose of leaving it in the woods in the rear part 
of the large campus. When they had nearly completed the distance the 
Doctor put his head out from behind the curtains and asked them if they 
had not gone about far enough, advising them at the same time to re- 
turn to the barn. Possibly the consciousness that they were giving the 
president of the college a ride made the return trip the pleasantest 
part of their experience ! 

When Dr. Nott was called to the presidency of the college he was 
known only as an able and eloquent preacher. His three predecessors 
had been unable to grapple successfully with the financial problem. 
The classes were small, but little property had been acquired, and being 
unable to meet current expenses a heavy debt had been incurred. The 
new president proved equal to the emergency. Mighty intellectual forces 
had hitherto been held in reserve, and it needed but the inspiration of 
necessity to call them out. In a few years it almost seemed that the 
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legislative bodies at Albany had unlocked the treasure-house of the 
State, and told Dr. Nott to help himself. At this early date New York 
was still a slave State, duelling was honorable, and lotteries were the 
greatest source of revenue. ("Graft" was reserved for the higher civi- 
lization of the 20th century. ) By an act of the Legislature Union Col- 
lege had realized in the brief period of ten years the sum of $76,000 
from the State lottery fund. In 1804 the graduating class numbered 
IS; in 1814 the number had increased to 42. By another act of the 
Legislature in 1814 the College received from the lottery fund $200,000. 
"West College"- became too small, and through the sagacity of Dr. Nott 
250 acres were purchased, and in 1820 two large buildings had been 
completed, constituting a part of a complete college plant, supposed to 
have been drawn as early as 1813. These buildings are still occupied, 
and for the period of 86 years have been known as North College and 
South College. 

The year 1820 was quite historic. Not only were the two college 
buildings completed, sixty-five ygung men were graduated, several of 
whom rose to great distinction — William H. Seward, Laurens P. 
Hickok, Taylor Lewis and William Kent, son of James Kent, of inter- 
national fame as a jurist. The fame of Union College was now per- 
manently established. It had attained to a solid financial basis. No 
college president was wearing greater honors. Its senior classes were 
beginning to be reinforced by students from other colleges, that they 
might for a year be in touch with the distinguished educator who 
stood at its head, and carry away its honored diplomas. This pros- 
perity continued. For about a quarter of a century Union College out- 
rivalled in numbers both Harvard and Yale. Its graduates were filling 
with distinction every position of honor within the gift of the people. 
There "was scarcely any, if any at all, perceptible waning so long as Dr. 
Nott's trembling hand could affix his signature to the college diploma. 
That the loved and honored president might live to render this service 
was the intense desire of each succeeding class. When he died the Col- 
lege almost stood still to see the salvation of God, as did the Nation 
when President Lincoln was assassinated. All the Alumni instinct- 
ively turned their faces toward the vice-president. Dr. Hickok, who 
had in his long service won distinction as an accomplished scholar 
and educator, and as a self-poised and good man. He was elected 
president, but not without much opposition. He held the office only 
two years, 1866-1868. His resignation ended a long and remarkable 
epoch. 
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President Hickok was succeeded by the Rev'd Charles A. Aiken, 
D. D., LL. D., of Princeton, N. J. He held the office only two years, 
and then, after a brief interval, the Rev'd Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter was 
elected his successor. In addition to his own personality, the new presi- 
dent bore the full name of Dr. Nott, sustained a close relationship to 
him (his grandson), and was the soli of a distinguished Alumnus of the 
College, Bishop Alonzo Potter, Class of 'i8 — these combined facts in- 
spired great hope in the trustees, the faculty and the Alumni. Tha 
College did put on new life, new endowments were created, and new 
buildings were erected ; also there was an increase in the number of the 
students. Early in his administration (1873) a radical change was 
effected. Through the foresight of the founders, the College acquired 
full University powers in the original Charter (1795). This prophetic 
provision was now realized in the incorporation of Union University, 
comprising Union College, 1795 ; Albany Medical College, .1839 ! •^'" 
bany Law School, 185 1 ; Albany Dudley Observatory, 1852. The 
youngest of these institutions has passed its semi-centennial anniver- 
sary, and each has had an honored history; combined, they make a 
strong University. Later in Dr. Potter's administration (1881) the 
Albany College of Pharmacy was created and added to the University. 
President Potter was inaugurated in 1872 and resigned in 1884. Hon. 
Justin S. Landon, LL. D., was then appointed president ad interim and 
served until the inauguration of Harrison E. Webster, LL. D., June 
26, 1888. At the end of six years he was succeeded by Rev. Andrew 
V. V. Raymond, D. D., LL. D., who was inaugurated in June, 1894. 
His administration has been very successful, and has met with high 
approval. He is President of Union College, and Chancellor of the 
L^niversity, and every present indication points to a long and honored 
administration. 

Union L^niversity has within it the essential elements of almost un- 
limited possibilities. The extensive and beautifully located College 
Campus affords ample space for the erection of buildings to meet the 
necessities of a college of the highest conceivable greatness. Each 
building would have a large breathing area, where its occupants would 
breathe as pure an atmosphere as can be found this side of Colorado 
Union College has always been celebrated as a resort for both educa- 
tional and physical health. "Hazing" and "epidemics'' have been 
practically unknown in its extended history. The city of Schenectady, 
in which it is located and which it overlooks — the College standing on 
moderately elevated ground — has in a brief period increased from 
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15,000 to nearly 50,000. The city is the seat of the American Loco- 
motive Company; also of the General Electric Company, whose plant 
employs several thousands of workm.en. By railroads and also as finely 
built and equipped electric roads as can be found in the country, the 
distances to Albany, Troy and Cohoes can be covered in a very few 
moments of time. The several institutions comprising Union Uni- 
versity, though separated by fifteen miles of distance, are really in close 
natural relation. Modern methods of traveling and communication arc 
mighty unifying forces. 

Early in the history of Union College special attention was given 
to Civil Engineering, and when William Mitchell Gillespie was called 
to that chair (1845) and systematized the department into a "Course," 
the first in an American College, then was laid a solid foundation for 
future building. He remained at his post until his death (1868), giv- 
ing to the College her eminence in this department of instruction. When 
the $100,000 offer of Andrew Carnegie shall be made available by coup- 
ling with it another $100,000, raised by the Alumni, then Union College 
will soon have a completed equipment for giving instruction in all 
branches of this important modern science, unsurpassed in any college 
this side the Atlantic. All departments of the College are in a healthful 
and flourishing condition. Her faculty would not be assigned a low 
place should they be graded with other college faculties. In addition 
to her ample grounds and extensive (ancient) buildings, she has many 
modern structures — a well-constructed library building, a home for the 
president, a few homes for professors, several homes for "Greek-letter" 
fraternities, a home for the Y. M. C. A., and other buildings of value 
and importance. In each incoming Class there is a list of prize scholars, 
and to each outgoing Class many valuable prizes are given. The Col- 
lege has an extended roll of Phi Beta Kappa members. Classical stu- 
dents on whom she has bestowed this honor. The more recently estab- 
lished Sigma Xi fraternity holds out a similar honor to all Scientific 
students of special merit. The Albany Specialist schools are all on a 
solid foundation and doing a large and noble work ; these with Union 
College constitute Union University, which has a future of great prom- 
ise. One thing is yet lacking — money. President Eliphalet Nott has 
long been sleeping, but his favorite "motto" still lives : Pcrscvcrcntia 
vincit ovinia. In the history of the College there have been three spe- 
cially remarkable educational convocations — its semi-centennial in 1845, 
its centennial in 1895, and the centennial of Dr. Nott's acceptance of 
the presidency in 1904. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT HICKOK. 



Dr. Hickok had a personality that would honor any position. He 
possessed a fine physique, was an eminent scholar, and a voluminous 
writer. His "earthly tabernacle" was his stopping place, but his home 
was in the realm of "Metaphysics." He was born in Danbury, Conn., 
December 29, 1798; was graduated from Union College in the Class 
of 1820. After a very distinguished record, he was called (1852) 
from a professorship in Auburn Theological Seminary to the vice- 
presidency of his Alma Mater. When Dr. Nott began to be enfeebled 
by age. Dr. Hickok gradually assumed the responsibilities of the presi- 
dency, until he became, really, the acting President. Dr. Nott died 
January 29, 1866; the ist of March Dr. Hickok was elected his suc- 
cessor. He resigned this honored position July 20, 1868, and removed 
'D Amherst, Mass., where he spent his remaining years in literary work. 
lie died May 6, 1888, aged over 89. 

All the students honored Dr. Hickok as a scholar and as a teacher, 
and loved him as a man. In self-possession he was never surpassed. 
This would be severely tested at times in his official position as the 
presiding officer of the (U. S.) Senate — the Senior class. According 
to the regulations of the College, the Junior class constituted the House 
of Representatives and the Senior class the Senate. The Juniors would 
elect their own Speaker, but the Vice-President of the College was 
the President of the Senate. As in the; U. S. Senate, the senators had 
almost unlimited privileges, but the President was never disturbed, 
however noisy or protracted the session. 

The following are the principal publications of Dr. Hickok : "Ra- 
tional Psychology," "Moral Science," ''Empirical Psychology, or the 
Human Mind as Given in Consciousness" /'Rational Cosmology," "Cre- 
ator and Creation, or the Knowledge in the Reason of God and His 
Works" ; "Humanity Immortal, or Man Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed" ; 
"Rational Logic, or True Logic Must Strike Root in Reason." Some 
of his works have been severely criticised, but this is always true of 
an independent thinker. 
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PROF. LEWIS. 

History has classed Taylor Lewis among the greatest American 
scholars. The following epitome of his scholarship is from the highest 
authority. 

"In 1838 he became a professor of Greek in the University of 
New York, in which post he continued eleven years. He acquired an 
unusually wide acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, and .1 
knowledge of the Arabic and Syriac, and read the Koran and other 
Arabic writings, and the writings of the Hebrew rabbis. His special 
interest in the system of Plato led him to publish a translation of the 
'Theaetetus,' with notes ; and in 1854 he published the Greek text of the 
tenth book of Plato's dialogue, 'The Laws', under the title 'Platonic 
Theology, or Plato Against -the Atheists,' with critical and explanatory 
notes, and illustrative dissertations, showing profund learning." With 
this preparation, he was called ( 1849) from the chair of Greek in New 
York University to the same chair in Union College, where he remained 
until his death. May 11, 1877; born in Northumberland, Saratoga 
County, 1802. 

It is absolutely safe to say that Prof. Lewis never had a superior 
as a teacher of the Greek language. The students felt that they were 
in the presence of a master, and that his opinion was of the highest 
authority. He had given every root the most thorough microscopic 
examination, subjected the trunk to the torchlight of all historic knowl- 
edge, and carefully studied every branch in all the details of its growth. 
Every student honored him as a scholar, praised him for his method 
and work in the classroom, and had the highest respect for him as a 
man. 

Dr. Lewis believed that the scriptures and geology were in com- 
plete harmony, and this belief found expression in his best-known pub- 
lication, "The Six Days of Creation." When criticised he replied with 
"The Bible and Science." He had bequeathed to the world many other 
writings of great value. 

Prof. Lewis had deep love for Union College, and whatever he 
could do to advance its interests was cheerfully done. At commence- 
ment seasons his house was filled with guests. The corresponding 
secretary will never forget the "standing" invitation to be his guests, 
given to him and his wife. 
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PROF. JACKSON. 

Prof. Jackson — better known to the students as "Capt. Jack" — 
was remarkable for two things : the light he shed in the classroom and 
the paths he adorned for the students to walk in. He had focussed his 
light in a book called "Optics," and this was the center from which it 
radiated upon the class. To the Professor this book was as transpar- 
ent as the atmosphere, but sometimes a member of the class, whose 
eyes needed "optical" attention, could not readily see why MCA-MPC 
=MP' A-MCA. But this did not disturb the serenity of Prof. Jack- 
son; this was never disturbed: It is said he once found a goat in the 
recitation room, instead of the expected class. If this be true, he prob- 
ably took it as philosophically as the Latin professor of Rochester 
University took a joke played on him. Opening the door of his classroom, 
he saw a goose tied in his chair, and the class in their places and very 
sagely studying their lessons. Calmly surveying the scene, he quietly 
said, "Young gentlemen, you have a very appropriate teacher," and 
then closed the door and retired. 

The "paths" Prof. Jackson so beautifully adorned for the students 
to walk in were in his celebrated floral and forest garden, covering 
several acres. Here is "The brook that bounds through Union's 
grounds," and here is the historic "Nott elm," under which each suc- 
cessive class has its "Ivy Planting" exercises. This garden was a 
magnificent combination of beautiful natural scenery and high artistic 
culture. It was the pride of Capt. Jack, an honor to his refined and 
aesthetic taste, and it shed a sweet and living perfume upon the lives 
of the thousands of students who were privileged to roam along its 
winding, tastefully adjusted and neatly kept paths. This garden is 
really a green spot in the memory of all the Alumni of Old Union. 
Prof. Jackson was born at Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y., 1804 ; Alum- 
nus of Union College, Class of '26; died in Schenectady, 1879. 
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PROF. FOSTER. 



Prof. Foster — "Jack Foster" — was always master of the subject he 
was teaching, thoroughly in earnest, rigidly critical, and sometimes 
severely sarcastic. He was full of "positive" electricity, and it was a 
little dangerous for a student with a "negative" lesson to come in con- 
tact with him; he might receive a shock. The following incident is a 
good photograph of his mind and method. He delivered a Fourth of 
July address in the city of Schenectady, which was then a small city, 
without growth, or enterprise, and having a most wretched school sys- 
tem. In one or two cases an old meat market had been made over into a 
schoolhouse. With high expectations of hearing an eloquent tribute 
to American institutions, a very large gathering greeted the speaker. 
But to their utter amazement he announced as his subject "The School 
System of Schenectady." Every word of his address was like a two- 
edged sword, cutting keenly whichever way it went. Over fifty years 
have passed, but I well remember one sentence : "Tell it not in Troy, 
publish it not in the streets of Albany (2 Sam. i :2o), that the people 
of Schenectady use their markets, when they become too old for de- 
positing in them the bones and flesh of animals, as places for de- 
positing the bones of their bones and flesh of their flesh." This was 
a terrific thunderbolt from Prof. Foster's electricity, and the people 
were shocked. Almost immediately meetings were held, the school 
system was discussed, the large "South College" was purchased and 
put in excellent condition for school purposes, and a committee was 
appointed to visit Eastern cities to obtain first-class teachers. In a 
brief period Schenectady had as good a school system as any city in 
the land. Students who entered Jack Foster's recitation room with 
"dilapidated" lessons could fully appreciate this address. 

Prof. Foster spent almost his entire life on Union College hill. He 
was graduated in the Class of '35, and was a tutor from 1836 to 1839, 
when he became Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in 1849. He was a 
magnificent conductor of electricity. In 1885 he was made Professor 
Emeritus, an honor most worthily bestowed. He died in 1897, 62 
years after graduation. 
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WILLIAM MITCHELL GILLESPIE, LL. D. 
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PROF. GILLESPIE. 

Prof. Gillespie was born in New York in 1816; died Jan. i, 1868. 
He was graduated in Columbia College, Class of '34, and after gradua- 
tion traveled in Europe nearly ten years. On his return (1845) he was 
appointed Professor of Civil Engineering in Union College, holding 
this position until his death. One of his pupils, who stands very high in 
the knowledge and practice of modern engineering, speaks in high 
praise of Prof. Gillespie. He kept fully abreast, he says, with all the 
latest developments in engineering science. He was familiar with 
everything published in English or French, and would bring into the 
classroom his entire fund of knowledge and systematically lay it at th': 
feet of his pupils. His own personality and methods of teaching were 
such as to command the most intense attention and quicken the mem- 
ory of every member of his class. No student cared to receive his 
"frown" the second time. "He was exceedingly neat and particular 
about his personal appearance." 

Prof. Gillespie was the author of many works, among which are 
the following: "Rome as Seen by a New Yorker," "Roads and Rail- 
roads," a manual for road-making; "Philosophy of Mathematics," 
from the French of Auguste Comte ; "The Principles and Practice of 
Land Surveying," and a "Treatise on Levelling, Topography and 
Higher Surveying." As stated elsewhere in this book, he systematized 
engineering science into a complete "College Course," thereby bringing 
Union College to the front of American colleges in this department of 
instruction. 

This story is good and as true as "tradition." Prof. Gillespie hav- 
ing never- studied for the ministry did not hold himself in readiness 
to act as a ministerial substitute, even in cases of emergency. At one 
chapel service in Union College, tradition says, there was no minister 
present. Prayer must be offered, and so Prof. Gillespie arose, folded 
his hands, closed his eyes and reverently said, "O Lord, Thou art a 
very gentlemanly person; we thank Thee for Thy gentlemanly conduct 
toward us." He seemingly forgot the "Amen," but hurriedly dis- 
missed the students. 
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JONATHAN PEARSONj A. M. 
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PROF. PEARSON. 

Prof. Pearson was a living encyclopaedia of Union College; also 
of the city of Schenectady, even including in his genealogical ambition 
all of Northern New York. His three published volumes — "History ot 
the Schenectady Patent,'' "First Settlers of Schenectady," and "First 
Settlers of Albany County" — present a complete photographic view of 
all the ancestral lines of that early settled and important portion of 
the Empire State. The amount of labor involved in gathering and sys- 
tematizing all these historical data can be realized only by those who 
have made encyclopaedic work a specialty. In the experience of Prof. 
Pearson this was not a specialty, but simply furnished recreation for 
his vacations and other seasons for recuperation. The vigor of his 
youth, the strength of his manhood, and the wisdom of his age were 
given to Union College. He was an Alumnus of the Class of '35, ap- 
pointed tutor in '36, Adjunct Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy in '39, Professor of Natural History in '49, and in 1873 
he became Professor of Agriculture and Botany. His entire service 
for the College continued through the long period of fifty-one years. 
Not only was he a college professor, he was also the treasurer and li- 
brarian, and about the only encyclopaedia the students studied. 

Prof. Pearson was not a strict disciplinarian, but he was always 
scholarly in his instruction. In "Union" College he was the repre- 
sentative of the Baptist denomination, and in his sterling Christian 
character he honored both the College and the Denomination he repre- 
sented. He was born Feb. 23, 1813, and died in 1887. His father, 
Caleb Pearson, was- a soldier through the entire Revolutionary War. 
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PRO^F. ELIAS PEISSNER. 

" 'Tis home-felt pleasure prompts the patriot's sigh ; 
This makes him wish to live, and dare to die." 

— Campbell. 

From 185 1 to 1862 Prof. Peissner was prominently identified witli 
the faculty of Union College, thereby covering the entire period of the 
Class of '56 from their matriculation to their graduation. Tall and 
slender in build, polished in manners, dignified in all his movements, 
and brilliant in scholarship. Prof. Peissner possessed a personality 
which impressed all who knew him. He was eminently fitted for the 
position he occupied, fiUing it with distinguished ability and honor. 
Modern languages was his special department. He had not been a very 
long time connected with the College before he gave an almost mar- 
velous exhibition of his ripe judgment and power of conquest ; he led 
to the matrimonial altar the accomplished daughter of Taylor Lewis, 
whose name ranks high in both Classic and Biblical history. When a 
few years later Prof. Peissner raised on College Hill a company of 
Zouaves, and personally led them into the Civil War, he must have 
experienced in full the sublime truth expressed in the couplet of 
Campbell introducing this sketch. He exchanged the "home-felt pleas- 
ure" of a charming home and "dared to die" for his country ; he fell 
early in May (1863) in the terrible and ill-fated battle of Chancellors- 
ville, wearing the honors of a Colonel. 

Prof. Peissner's military career was short; in 1862 the Board of 
Trustees granted him a leave of absence for enlistment. In the same 
battle two other Union College men gave their lives, one of whom 
was a son of Prof. Jackson. Two of the Class of '56 were killed in- 
stantly in battle — Major Keene in the Wilderness, and Col. Weed in 
Cold Harbor. Harold White lost his Hfe through exhaustion in the 
battle of Pittsburgh Landing. In the battle of Sailor's Run Col. Wood 
received a bullet in his head which he carried until his death, in 1903. 
Many others did noble service, as their sketches show. Mrs. Peissner 
survived her husband until 1905, serving the College as Registrar from 
1883. 
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JOHN NEWMAN, D. D. 
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PROF. JOHN NEWMAN. 

Prof. Newman was the representative of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the faculty of Union College. He possessed a noble Chris- 
tian character, which could not fail to command the respect of the 
students. He was an Alumnus of the College, having been graduated 
with the Class of '38. Fourteen years later (1852) he was honored 
by his Alma Mater with the position of Professor of Latin, serving in 
this capacity until 1863. He was "matriculated" as Professor the same 
year the Class of '56 was matriculated as Freshmen. Oergymen do 
not always keep their college text books on the front shelves of their 
library; hence they may not be in a condition of complete readiness 
to be transferred from the pulpit to a college chair. In the opinion of 
members of '56 this was the case with Prof. Newman. His scholar- 
ship was never questioned, but he was sometimes spoken of as a little 
"rusty." His eleven years' service for the College is very conclusive 
testimony that he became fully transformed from the less critically 
classic position of the ministry to the higher scholarly requirements of 
a "staid" college professor. 

Prof. Newman resigned from College in 1863, and the same year is 
given as the time he was associated with Seaman A. Knapp (see Mr. 
Knapp's sketch) in the establishment of "Ripley Female College," 
Poultney, Vt. ' This institution was under the auspices of the M. E. 
Church. Prof. Knapp remained there two years, when because of an 
accident he retired for rest. It is not known to the writer how long 
Prof. Newman continued as president of this important institution. 
Later in life he became a resident of Des Moines, Iowa, where Presi- 
dent Raymond of Union College had the pleasure of meeting him in 
1895. Dr. Raymond says he retained a lively interest in Union College 
and gave him a "most cordial welcome." 
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ALEXANDER M. VEDDER, A. M., M. D. 
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PROF. VEDDER. 

The Vedder ancestral line in this country goes back to the 17th 
century, when Albertse Vedder emigrated from Holland and settled on 
the Upper Hudson in the vicinity of Albany. He became an extensive 
property owner, trader, and as agent for Kirk de Wolf of Amsterdam 
he built salt works on Coney Island, was master of the Island, and 
laid claim to its ownership, which was denied by the Governor and 
Council of the Province. He became one of the original patentees 
of Schenectady, and in 1673 he was one of three Commissioners who 
acted as Surrogates in giving deeds for unoccupied lands. In the 
great massacre of the people _of Schenectady (16907 by the French 
and Indians, two of his sons were taken captive by the Indians, but 
subsequently restored. 

The subject of this sketch was a direct descendant of Albertse Ved- 
der. His grandfather, Alexander Vedder, was born in Schenectady 
Oct. 27, 1764. He was a prominent business man, but never held any 
important ofiScial position. At the age of 23 he married Susanna Vroo- 
man, a descendant of a distinguished family of that name. His grand- 
son. Prof. Vedder, was at one time Mayor of Schenectady. He was 
graduated at Union College (Class of '33) at the early age of 21. At 
29 he received the.M-D. from the University of Pennsylvania. From 
1849 to 1863 he was Professor of Anatomy and- Physiology in Union 
College. He was prominent in fiis profession, and was a delegate to 
an International Medical Congress held in Philadelphia; was a mem- 
ber of the. Phi Beta Kappa Society. He was born Jan. 15, 1814; died 
Dec. 29, 1878. 
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HISTORY OF THE CLASS OF '56. 

The Class of '56 was undoubtedly the finest Class ever graduated 
from Union College, and would have taken the "Warner Prize'' for 
best general scholarship and character but for one unfortunate inci- 
dent. Displeased with their course in Logic, they called a class meet- 
ing and solemnly passed the following "Syllogism" : 

The Class of '56 found logic an unprofitable study ; 

The Class of '56 wasted much time in the study of logic; 

Therefore the Class of '56 will put an end to logic. 

A large hall was engaged in the city, a brass band was hired from 
Albany, the "remains" of Logic was carefully placed in a small coffin, 
and a funeral service was held at- the hour of midnight. The most 
touching elegies were pronounced in the hall ; the people along many 
of the streets of Schenectady were awakened from their slumbers by 
the funeral dirges of the band, and the coffin was finally "cremated" 
— not buried — ^between North and South Colleges. The next day 
the Class was tried, one by one, before Drs. Nott and Hickok. The 
writer was tried before Dr. Hickok. "Who were engaged in the af- 
fair last night ?" "I do not wish to witness against my Class." "Cor- 
rect. Of course you will have no objection to tell who were not en- 
gaged in the affair." "That would be equivalent to telling who were 
engaged." "Decision deferred." On the following morning it became 
known that a majority of the Class had been found "guilty" and sen- 
tenced to "good behavior" the rest of their course. After this they 
were all good boys. 
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When the Commencement exercises were over the "Alumni" and 
,the "Orphans" left for their homes, which were separated as wide as 
the States of the Union. Lafayette J. Bigelow did not remain to grad- 
uate, leaving college for the Albany Law School. In a letter written a 
few years later, he called himself an "orphan," because he nad no Alma 
Mater. Accepting his interpretation, there was quite a list of "or- 
phans" in the Class of '56. The entire enrollment of the Class was 
105, of whom 66 were graduated. It may be proper to make the state- 
ment here that in the "Half-Century History" the Alumni and Or- 
phans receive equal attention. The word "orphan" touches a tender 
cord in the human breast, but I am proud to say that no "orphan" ot 
the Qass of '56 ever became a subject for "charity." In fact, some of 
the most interesting, even thrilling, stories in this volume were orig- 
inally told in the lives of those who did not graduate. 

The Class voted to hold ''decennial reunions." If a president and 
corresponding secretary were appointed the present secretary has no 
knowledge of their "personalities." He received his appointment at the 
first "decennial," 1866. Since that date the entire "detective" work of 
the class has rested upon him. This has involved an immense amount of 
correspondence. Time-tables were not furnished him, hence he has not 
checked off the hours, days, weeks, and even months, spent in cor- 
respondence and editorial work. While this has cost much labor and 
some "money," it has been a real pleasure to keep in touch, in a 
measure, with the unfolding of the noble lives so intimately associated 
during their college days. Should any surviving member of the Class 
look over the "treasure box" of the secretary, he would then know 
something of what it means to be the corresponding secretary of a 
large college class. Every item of information gathered by this ex- 
tensive correspondence has been carefully preserved, and will appear 
in this volume. The sketches are very unequal in length, but no fa- 
voritism has been shown in correspondence ; all have been served alike. 
A special effort was made for a reunion in 1876. A facsimile of the 
invitation sent out is here presented, which, detective-like, followed 
every clue to every member. 
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JPOST IMA-STER will please forward, if person addressed has removed 
and present address is known. If addi-ess is not known, and not called for in 10 days 
please return to the writer. 

Her future to be glorious as her past has been. The second 
decennial meeting of the Class of '56 will occur next Commence- 
ment, June 28, 1876. Be present, if possible. Whether expect- 
ing to be present or not please send at an early day a brief sketch 
of life since graduation, or since last decennial meeting, if written 
to that time. Please acknowledge receipt of this immediately that 
the Secretary may know of Its destination. Also please give what 
information you may have of other members of the Class, living or 
dead, or place the Secretary in the way of getting information. 

Prompt and full attention to these requests is urged by the 
love we bear for ou- Alma Matek. 

Rev. LEANDER HALL, 
January, 1876. Cor. Seo'y Class of '56, 

Lock Box 113. SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 



Only a limited number of responses were received ; hence, the . au- 
thorized Class History was never published. Fifty years ago the noble 
comrades of '56 started out to fight, single-handed, the battles of life. 
During each succeeding decade many have fallen. The following quo- 
tation is from Darwin: 

"The preservation during the battle for life of varieties which pos- 
sess any advantage in structure, constitution or instinct, I have called 
Natural Selection ; and_ Mr. Herbert Spencer had well expressed the 
same idea by the 'Survival of the Fittest.' " 

This doctrine may possibly apply to "varieties" ; it certainly does not 
apply to the "individuals" of the Class of '56 — each decade has been 
marked with the passing away of some of the noblest and strongest. 
The following brief "sketches" will tell how Time has dealt with the 
Class of '56, Union College. 
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Semi-Centennial Reunion 

Glass of 1856 
Union College 



HISTORY 

One Hundred Five Members in 1856 
Thirty-one Living in igo6 



Present at Reunion 
Hadden Lamout, Thomas 

Hall Morey 

Hough Norton 

Ingersoll Veeder 

THE MEETING 



After so long an absence 

At last we meet again : 
Does the meeting give us pleasure, 

Or does it give us pain? 

The tree of life has been shaken, 
And but few of us linger now, 

Like the prophet's two or three berries 
In the top of the uppermost bough. 



We cordially greet each other 

In the old, familiar tone; 
And we think, though we do not say it, 

How old and gray he has grown! 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steels over our merriest jests. 

Longfellow. 
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"Flows the ruffled streamlet on, 
Tranquil, deep and still; 
Never gliding back again 

To the water-mill ; 
Truly speaks that proverb old 

With a meaning vast — 
'The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.' " 

— Sarah Doudney. 



CHANDLER BRAMAN ADAMS, C. E. 

Mr. Adams was born in West Boxford, Mass., 1829, and entered 
college from his native town. He completed his course, received his 
degree, but only a few years were given him to practice his chosen 
profession. His death occurred in Monticello, Minnesota, November 
17, 1861. Mr. Adams possessed the elements of success; he was a 
bright young man. 



O'BED N. BASS. 

Probably no member of the Class of '56 has been more universally 
remembered than the subject of this sketch. His indifference as to his 
personal appearance and all conventionalities found its climax when 
for days he had a bandaged knee to conceal a rent in his trousers. Yet 
he was a good fellow, attentive to his college duties, and was gradu- 
ated in the Qassical Course. The corresponding secretary received two 
personal letters from him. Both were from Elderville, Hancock Co., 
111., and dated April 17, 1876, and Feb. 18, 1878. These facts were ob- 
tained : He was born in Franklin Co., Mass., and entered college from 
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Greenfield, Mass. His father was a farmer of "limited circumstances." 
He says, "I lived there, farming summers and teaching public school 
winters, until after leaving 'Old Union.' " How much time he spent 
in "Old Union" he does not say. He was married in 1856, and at the 
time of his writing had two sons. He had taught public school five 
years in Pennsylvania and Delaware and several years in Missouri 
For the benefit of his health he then gave up teaching and turned his 
attention to blacksmithing for several years. He again renewed teach 
ing and this had been his principal occupation to date. He had good 
success in teaching, making a comfortable living, and had tried to keep 
a "conscience void of ofifence toward God and man." He had no ambi- 
tion for wealth or honors, but "found his main source of happiness in 
the hope of a brighter prospect beyond the shores of time." "Hoping 
that 'Old Union' may shine brighter and brighter, I am," etc. A later 
report located him in Austin, Texas. I have no record of his death 

HON. LYMAN KIDDER BASS. 

J\Ir. Bass was born in Marilla, N. Y., i834( ?). He was graduated 
in the Scientific Course, and after graduating went to Buffalo, where 
he studied law in the offices of the Hon. Stephen T. Lockwood and 
John Ganson. In 1864 he was elected district attorney for the County 
of Erie on the Republican ticket, and was re-elected several years later. 
At one of these elections his opponent was the Hon. Grover Qeveland 
In 1870 or 1872 he was elected a member of Congress, . and was re- 
elected in 1874. At this time his law partners were Grover Cleveland 
and the late Wilson S. Bissell, Postmaster-General of the United 
States under Cleveland. In the year 1875, because of ill-health, he 
went to Colorado Springs, Colorado, where he continued his law prac- 
tice. He became the general counsel and attorney for the Rio Grande 
& Western R. R. Co. He also acted as attorney for the Mexican 
National Ry. Co. and a number of other large Western interests. 

I make a few quotations from a letter by a most intimate friend of 
Mr. Bass, Gen. Wm. J. Palmer, Colorado Springs : "I have never 
known a man with so many admirable traits of character, or one so 
gracious and winning, without any effort of weakness or dulness.'' 
"His intelHgence and judgment lit up. every subject on which he talked, 
and his tact and humor and kindly charity in discussing the doings and 
character of others impressed all who knew him." "I think he had the 
best qualities for a judge and lawyer combined, without either interfer- 
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ing with the other." "I beUeve I never knew one who so generally 
won others over to his view." 

These extracts are taken from a long and interesting letter, written 
by Gen. Palmer to the son of Mr. Bass soon after his father's death 
The General himself kindly forwarded the letter to the corresponding 
secretary. This son was then only a boy; he is now the Hon. Lymau 
, M. Bass, U. S. District Attorney for the Western District of New 
York, residence in Buffalo. His father died in the Hotel Buckingham. 
New York City, in May, 1889, his wife, Frances M. Bass, and one son 
surviving him. Mrs. Bass was still living (Feb., 1907), and at that 
date was in Europe. 

JOHN PORTER BEACH. 

Mr. Beach was the second son of the Hon. Wm. Augustus and Ann 
Eliza Beach, and was born in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., April 27, 1836. 
His father was a trial lawyer of great ability, residing successively in 
Saratoga Springs, Troy and New York. The son's early education 
was in Ballston Spa, N. Y., and later in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He en- 
tered college from Troy, N. Y., but did not graduate ; was a member 
of the Theta Delta Chi Fraternity. After leaving college he went to 
Winona, Wis., built a flouring mill, remained four or five years, until 
burned out ; eight years in Chicago, buying and selling grain ; married 
Oct., 1865, Miss Augusta Tallman, of Janesville, Wis. (formerly of 
New York) ; she died in eight or nine months in Chicago. After the 
great fire in Chicago, he moved from that city to Petersburg, Va., 
where he again engaged in the miilling business. His business called 
him into East Tennessee, and he was so charmed with the country that 
he settled in Knoxville (1873). He first built a flouring mill and oper- 
ated it for several years, and then became interested in Tennessee 
marble and built the first factory for sawing and finishing marble in 
the State, which is now a general and profitable industry. June 2, 
1875, he married Miss Mary E. Hilliard, of Montgomery, Ala. One 
child, a daughter, was born to them, December, 1876, now Mrs. Wm. 
Stakely Hall. In 1892 Mr. Beach began to suffer severely with rheu- 
matic difficulty and went with his wife to Hot Springs, Ark. (Jan., 
1893), and died there on the 21st of February. His remains were 
taken to his home in Knoxville and rest in a cemetery of that city. 
His wife, daughter, and one grandson, James S. Hall, survived him, 
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and all were living in Knoxville March 17, 1907. In 1899 his widow 
married Mr. Andrew H. Nave. In speaking of Mr. Beach she says, 
"He was a splendid man, and my life with him (over 17 years) was 
very happy." 

HON. LAFAYETTE J. BIGELOW, A. M. 

Mr. Bigelow called himself an "orphan," having no "Alma Mater," 
because he did not remain to graduate. He left college at the close 
of his junior year ; went to the Albany Law School, where he gradu- 
ated in the winter of 1856, receiving the degree of LL. B. While in 
the law school he took second prize, silver medal, for an essay on "Emi- 
nent Domain." In a letter (1866) he said his personal history was "near- 
ly as brief as the celebrated chapter (47) in a book on Iceland concern- 
ing owls — 'There are in Iceland no owls of any kind whatever.' " In 
October, 1858, he married a "lovely woman," and at his writirig he 
had two "irrepressible" boys. He began the practice of law in 1857, 
and in the fall of that year he was elected Special Surrogate, "an 
office which is a special nuisance, owing to its lack of salary." In April, 
1861, he was appointed District Attorney and served in that office un- 
til the fall of 1862, when he was elected to the office and filled out his 
full term. He then gave up his legal practice and became one of the 
editors of the Daily and Weekly Reformer (Watertown.) In ilie 
winter of 1865-6 he was assistant clerk of the Assembly ; -otherwise his 
"associations had been moral." 

Twelve years later (1878), Mr. Bigelow having passed on to the 
life beyond, his widow sent me a sketch of 1,200 words, from which 
the following facts are obtained : He was born near Belleville, Jeffer- 
son Co., N. Y., May 13, 1835, and died in Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 13, 
1870, just four months short of his 35th birthday. His parents were 
well-to-do Vermont farmers, moving to New York State when La- 
fayette was a boy. His father was several times supervisor of his 
town, and in 1835-6 was a member of the Legislature. The son's liter- 
ary life began at the age of 17, when, by request, he gave in his native 
town a lecture on "Radical Reform." At 21 he gave a lecture on the 
"Romance and Reality of the Law," which was published in part 
(1861) in the Knickerbocker Magazine. He prepared for college in 
Belleville Academy, entering as a Sophomore; was elected president 
of the Adelphic Society, and delivered a poem at one of their sessions. 
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After leaving the Albany Law School he settled in Watertown, where 
he lived until his death. When District Attorney his law partner, Mr. 
Winslow, went into the Civil War and Mr. Bigelow gave to him two- 
thirds of his salary. He frequently gave lectures and wrote much for 
the press under the nom de plume, "A Query Esq." In 1864, in the 
second Presidential campaign of Abraham Lincoln, he became eminent 
as a platform speaker, being considered one of the best in the State. 

Mr. Bigelow's tastes were literary rather than political, and he won 
a large reputation as a writer. "Elizabeth Fry, or Woman as a Philan- 
thropist" ; "Semaramis as a Fact and Fiction" ; "Cyrus and Panthea, or 
Heroic Womanhood" ; "The Aesthetic of Suicide," were among his 
articles for magazines. "The Art of Growing," "The Philanthropic 
Spirit," "The Bench and Bar," these were some of the subjects of hii 
popular lectures. In i86g he published a book, "The Bench and Bar — 
The Wit, Humor, Asperities, Amenities of the Law" — ^Harper Broth- 
ers. In 1866 he was elected a member of the Assembly, was placed on 
important committees, and introduced important bills. 

During the closing years of his life he gave his entire attention to 
literary and educational work ; was one of the proprietors antl editors 
of the Daily and Weekly Reformer, of Watertown ; a member of the 
board of trustees of several important institutions, and at his death was 
Deputy Assessor of Internal Revenue. In 1866 he received the honorary 
degree of A. M. from Union College. Mr. Bigelow did not reach the 
zenith of life, but he did a large work. He left a wife, three sons and 
one daughter. His funeral was one of the largest ever held in Water- 
town; and was attended by the Masonic fraternity, members of the bar 
and other official bodies. It was held in the house of worship of the 
Universalist Church, of which Mr. Bigelow was an exceedingly active 
and efficient member. Eloquent and touching tributes were" given by 
several clergymen. But no' higher tribute was possible than the one 
given by his widow in her sketch, "His happy temperament, genial 
quahties and kindly heart made him the idol of his home, and endeared 
him to a large circle of friends." 

ROBERT LINDSAY BLAKELEY. 

The address of Mr. Blakeley, before entering and after leaving col- 
lege, was Pawlet, Vt. He was a Classical student, but did not remain for 
graduation. He died in PawJet in 1863. No other information has 
been found possible. 
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WILLIAM H. BOIES. 

Mr. Boies entered college from Windsor, Conn., and was grad- 
uated as a Classical student. He is one of the lost sheep of the house 
of "Union." In the catalogue he is reported as a lawyer, and his last 
known residence as Chicago. His death is also reported, but the time 
is not given. 

HORACE BONHAM, A. M. 

Samuel Cox Bonham married Elizabeth Stayman, and Nov. 26, 
1835, while they were living on a farm near York, Pa., twin sons were 
born to them. In due time one of these sons, J. M. Bonham, became 
a member of the Class of '55, Wesleyan University; he died June 17, 
1897, in Atlantic City, N. J. The other, the subject of this sketch, 
spent his freshman year in the same university, and then went to 
Union College and took his sophomore year with the Class of '56. 
From Union he went to Lafayette College, Pa., where he completed 
his course in 1856, receiving the A. B. ; later he received the A. M. 
from his Alma Mater. After graduating he studied law in York and 
was admitted to the bar in 1858, but never practiced ; his tastes were 
along other channels. From 1859 ^ ^^^ he was editor and publisher 
of a newspaper, and from Sept., 1862, to Oct., 1866, he was Assessor 
of Internal Revenue. He spent some time abroad in the study of art, 
and then made this his profession until his death, March 7, 1892. His 
ccsthetic nature often found expression in poetry, being the author ol 
many poems of merit. Jan. 27, 1870, he married Rebekah Lewis, of 
York, and four children were born to them — all daughters. Jan. 27, 
1907, his widow, and three daughters were living. Both the paternal 
and maternal ancestral lines of Mr. Bonham were quite distinguished. 
His father was for a long time associate judge in York Co. His 
grandfather, Absalom Bonham, was a Major in the Revolutionary 
War, and was one of the original members of the "Society of Cincin- 
nati," of N. J. An earlier ancestor, Nicholas Bonham, of Barnstable, 
Mass., married Sarah Fuller, granddaughter of one of the signers of 
the "Mayflower Compact," On his mother's side he was a cousin of 
Bayard Taylor. 
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HARLOW BOWMAN. 

Mr. Bowman entered college from Canajoharie, N. Y., as a Clas- 
sical student, but he did not complete his course. His last residence 
was in Schenectady. He died early, but the exact date is not known. 
No further knowledge is at hand. 

ANDREW GRAY BRADFORD. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Galway, N. Y., July 3:, 
1837. He was a son of the Hon Alexander W. Bradford, LL. D., of 
the Class of '32, Union College, who was for some time Surrogate 
of the city and county of New York. The son entered Union College 
the first term Senior from the College of the City of New York, and 
was graduated as a Classical student at the early age of nineteen. He 
then studied law and entered upon its practice, but his life was early and 
suddenly terminated by drowning in Hong Kong, China, Aug. 25, 
1862. 

ALEXANDER BRADFORD. 

Alexander was a brother of Andrew Gray and was born in New 
York City, Dec. 30, 1838. His college history was the same as his 
brother's, and, like his brother, he subsequently studied law and entered 
upon its practice. He died in Rye, N. Y., April 17, 1866, only a few 
months after his 27th birthday. The father outlived both his sons ; he 
died in New York in 1867. The Bradford brothers were members of 
the Sigma Phi Society. 

GEORGE CHANDLER BRAGDON. 

Mr. Bragdon was born on a farm in the town of Richland, Oswego 
Co., N. Y., April 29, 1832. His remote ancestors on his father's side 
were English, and on his mother's side Welch. His first American 
ancestors on both sides emigrated to New England about the middle 
of the 17th century. His father's father was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion under Gen. Knox, who once sent him from New York to Phila- 
delphia on an important confidential mission. His mother's grand- 
father did service for the Revolution as commander of a coasting 
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privateer. His father, George L. Bragdon, was one of the earUest 
Abolitionists, and his home, near the harbor of Selkirk on Lake On- 
tario, was one of the stations of the Underground Railroad. Mr. 
Bragdon's education, after leaving the country district Bchool, was con- 
tinued in Falley Seminary, Fulton Co., N. Y., and Union College. 
He entered Union as a Junior, with his friend Lafayette J. Bigelow, in 
1854. In the spring of 1855 he was chosen term orator of the Adelphic 
Society, and later, at the annual election, was elected its president for 
the college year, 1855-6. This office and and that of the president of 
the Philomathean Society were then considered the highest honors hi 
the gift of the students. 

After leaving college Mr. Bragdon was Professor of Mathematics 
in Pulaski (N. Y.) Academy for two years, and then went to Cen- 
tralia. 111., as principal of its Union school. He returned to New York 
in i860, pausing in Oberlin, O., to marry Miss Katherine E. Shepherd, 
daughter of Rev'd Fayette Shepherd and niece of the founder of Ober- 
lin College, John J. Shepherd. 

In March, 1861, Mr. Bragdon began the work of his chosen pro- 
fession, as editor of the Watertown Daily News, and in the following 
year, the News having been sold, went to Alexandria, Va., and took 
charge of the Alexandria Daily News until changed military conditions 
rendered it inexpedient to remain. While there local secessionists 
threatened several times to burn or blow up the News office, but the 
provost guard prevented it. Returning to New York, Mr, Bragdon be- 
came the city editor of the Utica Morning; Herald for nearly three years. 
In April, 1865, he purchased the Jefferson County Nezvs, Adams, 
N. Y. This he sold after a profitable ownership of three years. In 
1868 he started the Ithacan, Ithaca, N. Y., and in 1870 the Watertown 
Post, Watertown, N. Y. Having sold his interest in these papers, his 
next venture was in New York City, where he assisted in establishing 
the Financier as editor and one-third owner. The Financier passed 
into the hands of a stock company in 1873, involving considerable loss 
to the original proprietors. Mr. Bragdon continued his journalistic 
work, mostly in connection with the daily press of Watertown, Oswego 
and Rochester. Since the beginning of 1884 his home has been in 
Rochester, and he is now (1907) one of the editorial staff of the 
Rochester Post Express. 

Mr. Bragdon was appointed to read the annual poem befqre the 
New York Press Association and a large visiting delegation of South- 
ern editors in 1872 ; also the annual poems at the semi-centennial of the 
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New York Association among the Thousand Islands in 1903, and its 
convention at Manhattan Beach in 1904. Some of Mr. Bragdon's 
poems have been pubHshed in book form with the title "Undergrowth." 
While a resident of Ithaca he prepared a guide book to the glens 
around Ithaca, which he had explored with Prof. Clark, of Cornell 
University, and in 1872 he wrote the first descriptive pamphlet of the 
Thousand Islands. In Rochester he has edited a pictorial and historical 
work, entitled "Notable Men of Rochester and Vicinity." He has also 
written several pictorial and critical essays which have been published 
in magazines. 

JOHN LEONARD BROWNELL, A. M. 

Mr. Brownell was the second child in a family of eleven children 
born to David I. and Harriet (Leonard) Brownell. Both of his par- 
ents were of English extraction, and at the time of his birth were liv- 
ing in Solon, Cortland Co., N. Y. He was prepared for college in the 
academic department of New York Central College in McGrawville, 
near the place of his birth, and in Cortland Academy, Homer, N. Y. 
He entered Union College the second term sophomore, and was gradu- 
ated as a Scientific student. Before completing his college course he was 
principal two years of an Albany public school and taught one term 
in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Polytechnic Institute. (See sketch of Mans- 
field.) After his graduation he returned to the Polytechnic Institute, 
where he taught three years. At the end of this time he and an asso- 
ciate teacher, Prof. Clark, resigned and established in Congress Street, 
Brooklyn, the "Clark and Brownell Classical and Enghsh School." 
This school opened with an attendance far exceeding their highest ex- 
pectation, including fifty students from the Polytechnic. It continued 
with unabated prosperity, numbering among its students some (Claflin 
and others) who have been leading merchants in New York City. At 
the end of three years Mr. Brownell sold his interest in the school to 
his associate principal. Prof. Clark, and with this his teaching experi- 
ence was closed. He then established a firm, J. L. Brownell & Bro. 
(1863), of bankers and brokers on Broad Street, New York City- 
Here he remained twenty-one years, until his health became impaired. 
During this period he was for three years vice-president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, presiding at its executive sessions. Since 1884, 
his health being feeble, he has taken Hfe easier. Early in his business 
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career he purchased a fine home in Nyack, N. Y., where he has Hved 
thirty-nine years, and where he will probably continue to live until 
called to the life beyond. During his residence in Nyack he has felt 
a deep interest in the Rockland Female Institute, and for seventeen 
years has been the vice-president of the board of trustees. This inter- 
est was deepened because of the relation sustained to it by his very 
dear friend, Charles F. Mansfield, as told in the sketch of Mansfield. 
July 6, 1859, Mr. Brownell married Miss Angenora M. Murray, of 
Brooklyn, and on the 6th of July, 1909, they hope to celebrate their 
"Golden Wedding." Four children have been born to them, but i.he 
oldest. Hart M., a very promising young man, died at the age of 
twenty-four. The others are at this date all living — Charles Leonard, 
Mrs. J. P. Geddes, and Leverett W. 

ELI E. BURLINGAME. 

Norway, Herkimer Co., N. Y., was Mr. Burlingame's birthplace. 
His parents were farmers, and some time during his boyhood removed 
to Pillar Point, Jefferson Co. After leaving district school Eli attended 
High School in Watertown, and then went to Clinton College. He was 
graduated at Union College as a Qassical student, but died within two 
years after leaving college, and was buried on his father's farm 
at Pillar Point. 

DANIEL CAREY. 

The subject of this sketch was a son of F. and Susannah (Gage) 
Carey, and was born in Montgomery County, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1830. 
He arrived at maturity with about the education of farmer boys of that 
period. He then spent two years in Cazenovia Seminary and two 
years in Union College, graduating as a Scientific student. Most of 
his life, since graduation, has been spent in the quiet of a countiy 
home in agricultural pursuits. From 1873 to 1877 he served the 
county of Lee, 111., as Superintendent of Public Schools. Discovering 
a good deal of skepticism in his field, he prepared a course of lectures, 
showing "that the claims of the Gospel could not rationally be re- 
jedted." These lectures were published in 1880 by the Methodist Book 
Concern under the title of "Circumstantial Evidences of Christianity." 
In 1901 he published a booklet of some ninety pages, entitled "Reli- 
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gion and Morality,'' emphasizing the value of Christianity and the 
Bible in upholding morality and advancing society. He recently wrote 
an article on "Materialism" for the Bibliotheca Sacra, which has been 
accepted by the editor and will probably appear in the near future. 

FREDERICK ANSON CARTER, C. E. 

Mr. Carter entered college from Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., and 
was graduated in the Scientific Course.' He studied engineering and 
received his degree, but he never entered this service. The first two 
years after graduation were spent as a clerk in a bank in Albany, 
N. Y. In the fall of 1858 he removed to Newark, N. J., and engaged 
in the grocery business. Eighteen years later (1876) he wrote the 
corresponding secretary that he was still doing business at the old 
stand "without, perhaps, the, grand results achieved by some of our Class 
but yet with a pecuniary prosperity which has been very gratifying.'' 
He also cheerfully says : "My married life dates back to i86r, and I 
have but one boy, who, I hope, may some day represent me at old 
'Union'. " He spoke of Harold Mosby White, our patriotic Qassmate 
who died in the Civil War, and then paid to him this beautiful tribute : 
"With him perished as clear a head and pure a heart as was to be 
found in the Class of '56." Mr. Carter was a Sigma Phi. The firm of 
which Mr. Carter was a member is still in existence, and a member has 
informed me that both his widow and son are still living in that city, 
giving me their addresses, but four or five letters addressed to them at 
their residences remain unanswered. 

After the above was in type a letter was received from Mr. Carter's 
son (May 5, 1907) saying Frederick A. Carter died Jan. 13, 1888. 

HON. GEORGE WASHINGTON CAVERT. 

Judge Cavert was a Classical student, entering college from Gal- 
way, N. Y. He did not remain to graduate ; studied law with a judge 
in Schenectady, and married Sarah D'. Provost of that city. He then 
moved to Amboy, Lee Co., 111., where he remained one year, practising 
law, and editing a paper called the Amboy Times. From Amboy he 
moved to Osawatomie, Kan., and resumed the practice of law. He was 
here elected Judge, the only successful Democrat on the ticket. Judge 
Calvert was born in Charlton, Saratoga Co., N. Y., and died in Osawa- 
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tomie, Kansas, Sept. 1862. His death was caused by brain fever. 

NATHANIEL S. CHEESEMAN, M. D., A. M. 

Mrv^Cheeseman was born in Amsterdam, N. Y., June 4, 1836. His 
ancestors were English and settled in Dutchess Co. about 1766. His 
father, Benjamin Cheeseman, married Miss Thankful J.^Sandford, and 
in 1817 they moved to Amsterdam. Nathaniel's boyhood was spent 
on his father's farm; at 14 he went one term to Union Academy in 
Amsterdam, and at 15 taught a district school. In teaching and in a 
Classical School in Schenectady his preparation for college was com- 
pleted, entering the Sophomore Class in "Union" in 1853. After 
leaving college he was principal one year of an academy near Nc-sy 
York City. He then studied medicine in the ofi&ce of the qelebrated 
surgeon, John Swinburne, and attended lectures in the Albany Medical 
College; was graduated in i860, receiving the M. D. In May, 1861, 
was appointed Assistant Surgeon in the Civil War, passing through 
the Peninsula Campaign; in June, 1862, was promoted to Surgeon of 
the Regiment, which position he held until the close of the war. He 
passed through the severe experiences of the Shenandoah Valley, end- 
ing his military career in the battles of Petersburgh and Richmond, 
when Gen. Lee surrendered to Gen. Grant. When the war was closed 
and his regiment disbanded he was appointed surgeon in a hospital in 
Washington, where he remained until May, 1867, when the few sick 
and wounded soldiers remaining were distributed in their respective 
States. During his" six years of service he neither asked for a leave of 
absence nor a furlough. After his discharge he returned to his father's 
home in Glenville, Schenectady Co., N. Y., his mother having died dur- 
ing his absence. He paid a beautiful tribute to his mother's Christian 
character. In 1868 he made a trip through Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Utah and California, 
spending a few weeks in each State, returning via Cuba, reaching his 
home in the spring of 1870, when he opened an office in the village of 
Scotia, N. Y., where he practised medicine until his death, 1901. 

CHARLES TITUS CHURCH, C. E. 

On entering college Mr. Church enrolled as a Scientific student, 
giving his address as Le Roy, Monroe Co., N. Y. The corresponding 
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secretary regrets exceedingly that he has been unable to ascertain if 
what department of engineering service he has spent the half-century. 
He was informed by the Postmaster of Geneva, N. Y., that he was 
still living and a resident of that city, but five letters remain unan- 
swered — -two before last Commencement and three about the Class 
History. 

EMORY B. CLARK. 

Mr. Clark entered college from. Amsterdam, N. Y., but was not 
graduated with his Class. Nothing whatever is known either of his 
ante-college or post-college life. The college record gives no infor- 
mation. 

REV. HENRY F. COCHRANE, A. M. 

Mr. Cochrane was born in Methuen, Mass., April 17, 1836, and 
died in Hartford, Mich., Feb. 23, 1905. He was the second son of 
Garry W. and Mary Bacheller Cochrane, sturdy New England people. 
His early educational training was received at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., where he gra,duated in 1852. He then spent two 
years in Yale College, completing his collegiate course in Union College, 
graduating as a classical student, and gaining an election as a Phi Beta 
Kappa. He then spent a year in Rochester Theological Seminary, ind 
was ordained as a Baptist minister in Manheim, N. Y., March-, 1S58. 
He remained here one year and at Hillsdale, N. Y., two years, servnig 
these churches as pastor. He was then assistant editor for two years 
of the Philadelphia Evening Journal. On account of a severe bronchial 
trouble, he purchased (1863) a farm in Irondequoit, N. Y. Resting 
here for a time, he again assumed the pastoral work, dividing his time 
between this, the management of a private academy and editorial work 
until 1-873, when he founded the Mt. Pleasant (Pa.) Jownal. In [874 
he sold the Journal and purchased the Downingtown (Pa.) Independ- 
ent. In 187s he removed to Petersburgh, 111., where he took control 
of the Menard County Times. Here and in Michigan he carried on the 
newspaper work until 1880, when he again entered the active ministry, 
his last pastorate being in Big Rapids, Mich., 1896. In 1898 he re- 
moved to Hartford (Mich.) and, with his son, Don F., assumed control 
of the Day Spring, which he edited until his death. He was fifteen 
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years secretary of the Michigan Baptist State Convention, retiring 
about a year before his death. In his service for the Convention he 
was specially successful, greatly raising the standard of the denomina- 
tion ; several other States have copied his methods. Mr. Cochrane was 
twice married; first, Aug. 8, 1858, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Stanton, 
Rochester, N. Y. ; second, to Miss Cora M. Ray, Petersburgh, 111., 
1876. His widow and six children survived him, all of whom were at 
the funeral — Robert W., a druggist of Kalamazoo ; Miss Beatrice, 
teacher in the public schools of Cass City ; Everett W., of the editorial 
staff of the Kalamazoo Evening Telegraph, and Don F., of the Day 
Spring, Hartford, all in Michigan, and children of the second mar- 
riage ; of the first marriage, Fred C, of Palatka, Fla., and Grace ( Mrs. 
Clark), of Stonington, Conn. A large and impressive funeral service 
was held in the M. E. Church ; the burial in Maple Hill cemetery wa.s 
in charge of the Masonic fraternity, of which Mr. Cochrane had been 
for forty years an ardent member. 

GEORGE VINCENT CONRAD. 

Correspondence failed to bring any information. He entered col- 
lege from Ithaca, was a University student, but did not finish his 
course. After leaving college he became an "accountant," and his last 
known residence was Chicago, 111. He died in 1870. 

REV. COLUMBUS CORNFORTH, A. M. 

Mr. Cornforth was born in West Waterford, Me., Jan. 31, 183 1, 
and spent three years in Waterville College, and was one of the seven 
Classical students who came to Union College to take the Senior year, 
graduating with the Class of '56. He next went to Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary, completing his course in 1858. At Smithport, Pa., 
Feb. 8, 1859, he was ordained as a Baptist minister. He was pastor 
here until 1861 when he became a soldier, probably in the Civil War; 
whether a private or an oificer is not known. He continued a soldier 
until 1863, when he was one year superintendent of schools in McKean 
Co., Pa. He was an Army Chaplain, 1864-65, and again superintend- 
ent of schools in McKean Co., 1865-67. In 1867 he became State In- 
spector and Examiner of Soldiers' Orphans' Schools, Harrisburg, Pa, 
I have no record of his later years. He died in Qyde, Kansas, Feb 2, 
1883. 
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J. HENRY CRAWFORD. 

Jordanville was given as his residence when he entered college, and 
this is his only known address. Letters have been unanswered. I was 
once told by a member of my own church that he believed he was the 
son of an M. E. clergyman. This may account for his uncertain ( ?) 
residence in those days. In the opinion of my informant, he died soon 
after leaving college. 

HON. OSCAR CRAIG, A. M. 

When Oscar Craig, of Rochester, N. Y., died on Jan. 2, 1894, that 
city lost one of its ablest and most philanthropic citizens,, the State of 
New York a faithful and noble official, and Union College a highly 
honored Alumnus. 

Mr. Craig was born in Medina, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1836. His father's 
ancestors were Scotch, his mother's English, including one of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. Mr. Craig's preparation for college was 
thorough, and while in college he was elected a member of the Psi 
Upsilon fraternity. He was graduated in the Classical Course and at 
the end honored with a Phi Beta Kappa key. The next three years 
he studied law with a leading Buffalo firm, and in 1859 was admitted 
to the bar, receiving also the A. M. from his Alma Mater. In i860 
he began practice in Rochester,, and that city was his home the remain- 
der of his life, excepting a short sojourn in the South in quest of health. 
His life was overcharged with earnest labors, kindly feeHng and good 
deeds. An important part of his life consisted in his private charities ; 
year by year he sought out needy persons and relieved them. 

As a lawyer he was painstaking and thorough, and was regarded 
as one of the wisest and safest counsellors in western New York. 
To his own financial disadvantage, he would often advise quarrelsome 
clients to settle their disputes. For ten years he occupied offices witli 
a. most congenial associate, the Hon. Addison Gardiner, who served tlie 
State with great acceptance as Lieut.-Gov., and Judge of the Court of 
Appeals. In 1871 Mr. Craig was appointed attorney for the Monroe 
County Savings Bank, and retained the position, with that of trustee, 
until his death. In 1880 Gov. Cornell appointed him one of the State 
Board of Charities, and he remained a member of that important Com- 
mission during the subsequent fourteen years of his life — the last four 
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years as its president. During the previous ten years he had been 
chairman of the committee on the insane, and as such made a thor- 
ough study of conditions, peculiarities and methods of these unfortu- 
nates. He visited many asylums, corresponded with prominent alien- 
ists, read extensively on the subject, and wrote several illuminating 
and efifective reports. He was earnestly active and largely instrumental 
in securing the passage of the bill which took the care of the insane 
from the counties and gave it to the State. 

After Mr. Craig's election to the presidency of the board, he made 
a personal investigation of the penal institutions of the State, and fully 
informed himself of abuses and defects in their management, and 
ttudied out needed reforms. He caused the abandonment of some of the 
brutal, too severe and unnecessary punishments or means of discipline"!, 
recommended plans for the comfort and more rapid improvement of 
the convicts, and was leader in the movement which radically changed 
prison treatment to the more humanitarian and educational systejn 
which now prevails. His last official work, severe and exhausting, re- 
lated to the State Reformatory at Elmira. He was made chairman of 
a committee of three to investigate its management, and entered upon 
a searching examination. It was the arduous work and the exposuie 
involved in this investigation which caused the acute valvular attack, 
ending, after two months, in his death. Up to almost the last hours of 
his life he required evidence and reports concerning the investigation 
to be submitted to him. 

All these severe and beneficent labors were performed by Mr. 
Craig without any money compensation, and some of them at con- 
siderable expense to himself. One more of his benevolent accomplish- 
ments should be mentioned. He was the originator of the plan for the 
Craig Colony for Epileptics at Sonyp.a. He drew up the bill for this 
excellent institution, and it was entirely owing to his persistent efforts 
with legislators that it became a law. He had become impressed with 
the need for such a separate colony in his visits to the prisons and 
asylums. He found many epileptics unsuitably placed, and he promised 
some of them' that after a time they should be better cared for in a 
State house for their class of sufferers alone. He was also a member 
of many charitable societies in his own city. 

Mr. Craig was a member of the First Presbyterian Church. The 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Nelson Millard, in a communication to the Evangelist 
after Mr. Craig's death, said of him: "He was easily recognized 
wherever he went as one of nature's noblemen. Conscientious to the 
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last degree, he was unflinching in reproving abuses, and yet hfs good- 
ness of heart and charm of manner were such that he had the rare 
gift of being able to reprove without inflicting a wound. * * '" 
Too charitable and too self-forgetful to amass wealth, no sordid mo- 
lives soiled his heart, no selfish good his hands." Alluding to him in a 
recent sermon, he said : "He was the best man I ever saw." His serv- 
ices in looking after the legacies to the Board of Foreign Missions wj.re 
valuable, and recognized in hearty commendation by the officers. 

Many tributes were paid to his memory. The Rochester bar char- 
acterized his life as "useful, stainless and honored." The Board of 
Chai'ities resolved that "his death must be regarded as an irreparable 
loss to the State." A neighbor of discriminating judgment v/rote of 
him for a Rochester newspaper: "He was a scholar without pretense ; 
a Presbyterian withcrr harshness ; a lawyer without casuistry ; a gen- 
tleman without forms.!ity." 

Mr. Craig was happy in his domestic relations. He married a 
daughter of Hon. Levi S. Chatfield, of New York City, who survives 
him. — An almost verbatim transcript of a (1907) sketch prepared by a 
distinguished citizen of Rochester. 

EDWARD WARNER CRITTENDEN, A. M. 

Alonzo Crittenden, father of the subject of this sketch, was born 
in Berkshire Co., Mass., April 7, 1801, and died in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jan. 23, 1883. He married, Aug. 5, 1829, Miss Mary Wright Warner, 
who was born in Canaan, Col. Co., N. Y., Jan. 30, 1806, and died May 
26, 1882. They moved to Brooklyn about 1845, where for many year^ 
Mr. Crittenden was principal of the Packer Collegiate Institute. They 
had three children, one, Eliza Seymour, dying in infancy. Their other 
daughter, Catharine Seymour, married Charles N. Dana. She died in 
France March 3, 1858, leaving two children — Kate Louisa, now Mrs. 
George B. Best, and Eliza A. Dana, of Englciwood, N. J. 

The third child of Alonzo Crittenden, Edward Warner, prepared 
for college in Dwight's School, Brooklyn, entered Williams College as 
a Freshman in 1852, and Union College as a Junior in 1854, graduat- 
ing in the Classical Course. He was admitted to the bar in Brooklyn 
in 1859, and entered upon his legal profession in New York under 
the firm name of Doolittle & Crittenden, liter Doolittle, Davis (Class of 
'56) & Crittenden. , September 3, 1872, Mr. Crittenden married Mar- 
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garet Kellogg Hallett, who was born Feb. 23, 1852, and died March 
17, 1886, in Montreal, Canada. The fruit of this marriage was one 
child, Edward Hallett, born Oct. 31, 1873, and died Oct. 30, 1882. Mr. 
Crittenden is still expounding the law ; office 1 19 Nassau Street, New 
York. He was born at No. 40 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y., 
October 19, 1835, ^"^ the time he is now using is borrowed capital. 

ALSON C. DAVIS. 

Mr. Davis was one of the strong men of '56, and I exceedingly re- 
gret that I have been unable to obtain dates and many material facts 
essential to a complete sketch. He entered and honored the legal pro- 
fession. President Buchanan, whose term of office was 1857-61, ap- 
pointed him U. S. District Attorney for Kansas Territory. At this 
time it was war in Kansas, and the Civil War was pending. Davis 
became Colonel of a Kansas Vol. Regiment ; his war record is unknown 
to the writer. His Western experience continued about five years, 
when he returned to the East. He made Brooklyn his place of resi- 
dence, and established a law office in New York. At one time he was 
a partner of a classmate, Edward W. Crittenden. A personal letter to 
the corresponding secretary, dated Feb. 24, 1876, was headed, "Law 
Offices of Davis & Lyon, Nos. 59 and 61 Liberty Street." Davis mar- 
ried a sister of Gen. Roy Stone, who was so distinguished in the Civil 
War, and who died Aug. 6, 1905. A daughter and a son were born to 
them; both died early. 

HON. WILLIAM G. DONNAN- 

In the first letter the corresponding secretary ever received from 
Donnan, be began his post-graduate history with this suggestive state- 
ment : "So soon thereafter as I became nearly able to take care of my- 
self I married, Oct. i, 1857, on the good Irish rule that it was very 
strange if a wife could not help a little." The maiden name of the 
lady who became his "helpmeet" was Mary C. WilHamson, whose 
father was a native of Virginia ; mother of South Carolina. All of his 
grandparents were Scotch, and all came to America in the i8th cen- 
tury. Their names were Donnan, McKerlie, McKindley and Anderson. 
Alexander Donnan married Jennet McKerlie ; McKindley married An- 
derson. One was fighting on the Chesapeake when Lawrence was 
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mortally wounded and cried, "Don't give up the ship." He was also 
with Oliver Hazard Perry when he won his celebrated victory on 
Lake Erie. This ancestral patriotic blood flowed in the veins of the 
grandson. He enlisted as a private in the Civil War, was soon com 
missioned 2d Lieut., then ist Lieut.; was brevetted Captain and Major 
for eiRcient services in the field, and served a large part of his term as 
Adjt.-Gen. for Gen. J. L Gilbert. He was in many of the Western and 
Southern battles, and was honorably mentioned in several official re- 
ports. He was mustered out of service Aug. 8, 1865. In a letter lie 
said: "I married for the sake of 'Union'; have always talked for the 
Union ; voted for the Union ; fought for the Union, and am very sorry 
that it is not in my power to take off my hat to 'Old Union.' " He 
could now add that he has written for the Union, for I have before 
me a long article of recent date, written in honor and defence of a dis- 
tinguished army officer. 

Mr. Donnan was born in West Charlton, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
June 30, 1834, son of Alexander and Elizabeth (McKindley) Donnan. 
He prepared for college in Cambridge Academy, N. Y. ; was graduatcil 
in the Classical Course, and honored with an election as a Phi Beta 
Kappa. In the fall after graduation, Sept. 8, 1856, he settled in Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, and has now been over 50 years a resident of that 
important Western town. April, 1857, he was admitted to the bar, 
and the same year was elected Treasurer and Recorder of Buchanan 
Co., and re-elected, holding the office until Jan., 1862. Since his mili- 
tary career he has been honored with high civil positions. He has been 
eight years in the Iowa State Senate, and four years in Congress. In 
1876 he was a delegate to the RepubHcan National Convention in Cin- 
cinnati, where he had the pleasure of meeting Thacher, of Kansas, and 
Milliken, of Maine. 

Two sons have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Donnan, William W.. 
Aug. 20, 1859, and Donald D., August 7, 1862. The older, educated in 
Lenox College, had been 10 years cashier of the First National Bank of 
Independence, when his health began to fail and he was compelled to 
resign. The directors urged him to go in quest of his health, assuring 
him, in the event of his recovery, every vote for the office of president 
of the bank. This was not to be; he died Nov. 21, 1906. He was a 
young man of noble qualities, the solace of his mother in the many se- 
vere sufferings through which she has passed. When but a child he 
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saw his mother weeping on the eve of a great battle in which her hus- 
band would certainly be engaged, and in simple faith said: "Don't 
cry, mamma, ,God will let father live to come home to us. I know He 
will." The mother said that no words spoken during those terrible 
years of anxiety when her husband was in the Civil War gave her so 
much comfort. Mr. Donnan has been three years president of the bank ; 
30 years a director. The , other son is editor of the Horseman and 
Stockman, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. and Mrs. Donnan rejoice that 
one son is spared to them. 

REV. DEWITT CLINTON DURGIN, D. D. 

"Like One who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and then lies down to pleasant dreams." 
Dr. Dnrgin "fell asleep'' Dec. 3, 1906, and in his death a noble and 
beautiful life passed from earth. I quote from his letter written April 
14, 1906: "It is my present purpose to visit 'Old Union' about June 
10-13, when I hope to meet you and a goodly number of those who re- 
main." In a letter announcing his death his daughter, Mrs. L. L. Dog- 
gett, said : "He regretted that he could not have been with the class 
at their reunion last June. He had been looking forward to the event 
with great anticipations, but when the time arrived he was not well 
enough to take the journey.'' Dr. Durgin was born in Thornton, N. H., 
March 29, 1830, the twelfth in a' family of 13 chiFdren. His father, 
Francis Durgin, was a prosperous farmer, self-educated, in faith a 
Universalist, in practice an altruist. His sympathy for the poor was 
verified in practical benevolence ; he fed the hungry and clothed the 
naked ; he released many imprisoned for debt by paying their creditors. 
Dr. Durgin's mother's maiden name was Maria Eager. For genera- 
tions the family had lived in the historic place of his birth, on the shore 
of Mad River. At his request Longfellow's last poem, "Mad River," 
was sung at his funeral. A painting ordered by Dr. Durgin also per- 
petuates the romantic character of his birthplace. At the age of 15 
he was thrown upon his own resources by the death of his father, his 
mother having died seven years previous. Ancestral blood and "Mad 
River" scenes were the combined source of a powerful inspiration for 
an education. Having graduated in the district school, he packed his 
satchel and walked 40 miles through Franconia Notch to North Par- 
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sonsfield, Me., where he became a student in Parsonsfield Seminary. 
His education was continued in Waterville (Me.) College, now Colby 
University. But his face was turned toward Union College, made spe- 
cially historic by the fame of Eliphalet Nott. 

The Class of '56 well remember their surprise and their joy when 
seven noble-looking Waterville students joined them at the beginning 
of their Senior year — Durgin, Cornforth, Keene, Lang, Milliken, Wes- 
ton and Sanger. Six feet three inches in height and well proportioned, 
"Durgin'' attracted special attention, and after graduation he attracted 
special attention wherever his lot was cast. He had three long pastor- 
ates — Hampton and Newmarket, N. H., and Greenville, R. I. He was 
principal of an academy in Hampton, and representative in the (N. H.) 
legislature, where he was made chairman of the committee which se- 
cured the passage of the normal school bill, creating the first normal 
school in the State. In 1874 he was elected president of Hillsdale 
College, Mich., and for 11 years honored this high office. This college 
belongs to the Free Baptist denomination, of which Dr. Durgin was 
a distinguished member. He was the presiding officer of the Free Bap- 
tist General Conference, which was held in Providence, R. I. Dr. Dur- 
gin was an able and eloquent preacher, and a lecturer of a wide reputa- 
tion. In the summer of 1881 he visited Iceland, and on the 4th of 
July, in the midst of a snowstorm, he climbed the historic volcano, 
Alt. Hecla. On his return he prepared a lecture on Iceland, which, be- 
cause of its popularity, he delivered 600 times. 

Dr. Durgin spent his last summer at the encampment of the Y. M. 
C. A., Silver Bay, Lake George, and his last sermon ("Progress") was 
preached there in the auditorium. His funeral was held in the home 
of his son-in-law, Dr. L. L. Doggett, president of the Y. M. C. A. 
International Training School, 60 Northampton Avenue, Springfield, 
Mass. In this school he had been a special favorite and was an hon- 
orary member of the classes. The school held a beautiful memorial 
servic-e, preceding the public service. At both services eloquent and 
loving words were spoken of the one who had been taken from an 
earthly home, crowned with many blessings, to his Father's house of 
"many mansions." 

In August, 1857, Dr. Durgin married Miss Caroline A. Chapman, 
of Parsonsfield, Maine. Two children were born to them, Clinton C. 
Durgin, a resident of Boston, and Carolyn Durgin, Mrs. L. L. Dog- 
gett. In a letter dated Jan. 25, 1907, Mrs. Doggett spoke of her 
mother as still living. 
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Mr. Eayres entered college from Rutland, Vt., and was graduated 
as a Classical student. A letter from Rutland, dated Jan. 2, 1878, and 
signed Henry H. Smith, Clerk of the Courts, says : "Eayres and I read 
law together, and he was admitted to our bar here Sept. 23, 1858 ; 
served in the army at New Orleans, and finally died of consumption in 
Minnesota several years ago. Almon was a very fine and well-read 
young lawyer, and a favorite with us all." No further information 
has been found possible. 

WILLIAM SHERMAN EDWARDS. 

Euphrata, Fulton Co., N. Y., is the address given by Mr. Edwards 
when entering college. Nothing is known of his life before entering 
college, and all the information obtained since he left college is from 
a personal letter dated Detroit, Feb. 14, 1876. I give the letter in 
full: "Your accepted favor addressed to my former residence at 
Hillsdale (Mich.) has been forwarded to me here. I cannot state defi- 
nitely whether it will be possible to be present at the second decennial 
meeting of the Class of '56 or not, as the stringency in financial affairs 
keeps me engaged about sixteen hours per day. My practice at present 
is principally in bankrupt cases. Nothing would afford me greater 
pleasure than to be present and revive the many reminiscences of days 
passed at 'Old Union.' Shall endeavor in future, before the 28th of 
June, to convey some idea of life since leaving college." The letter 
was written on official paper headed, "Wm. S. Edwards, Law and Col- 
lecting Offices — Eastern District, Michigan, Rooms 5, 6, 7 and 8, Lewis 
Block, 24 Griswold St;, Detroit, Edwards & Doran, Western District, 
Rooms 19 and 20, Pierce's New Block, Grand Rapids. Prompt action, 
charges inoderate. Rejected claims collected on special contract under 
contingent fees. Five Attorneys-at-Law, making special and regular 
trips, constantly employed throughout the State." 

REV. J. M. W. FARNHAM, D. D. 

Comes of good old New England stock. He can trace his ancestors 
back to the earliest settlers. His grandfather was a soldier in tlie 
Revolution. Dr. Farnham was born in Lebanon, Maine, Sept. 30, 1829. 
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He is in the fullest sense a self-made man. By hard struggling and 
unfailing perseverance he worked his own way through his academic, 
collegiate and theological courses. He began his preparation for col- 
lege studying by "pitch-knot" light at his father's fireside, completing it 
in South Berwick, Parsonsfield and Lebanon academies, Maine. Be- 
sides teaching in many schools in Maine, New Hampshire and New 
York, he was principal one year of North Granville Academy, before 
entering college. When in college he was the first to accept a stand- 
ing offer in the catalogue of those times — a piece of (college) ground 
to cultivate to aid him in meeting his expenses. His "maiden" crop 
of carrots he sold to Dr. Nott for $40.00; he was not certain whether 
Dr. Nott's horses or he appreciated the more highly the result of his 
summer work. He considered it real "martial" courage to shoulder his 
hoe and cross the campus to his carrot patch, while the sons of the 
wealthy were enjoying their sports. After his graduation in college he 
spent three years in Princeton Theological Seminar}', Princeton, N. J., 
completing his course near the close of April, 1859. On the evening of 
May 3 he was ordained in Schenectady- by the Albany Presbytery, and 
on the following morning he was married to Miss Mary J. Scott, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. On the 29th of the following October 
Mr. and Mrs. Farnham sailed from New York on the "Indiaman" for 
Shanghai, China. After a voyage of six months they reached their 
destination, and from that date to the present, nearly 47 years, that 
distinguished foreign city has been their home, missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

During this long period both Mr. and Mrs. Farnham have done 
much valuable service. This quotation from a recent letter from the 
secretary of the Chinese department of the Board of Foreign Missions 
(Presbyterian), U. S. A., is an impressive summary of his service: 
"Dr. Farnham has spent a long life in China. In his early years he 
was active in evangelistic workj and also in the establishing and con- 
ducting of schools. For a little while he was connected with our large 
Mission press in Shanghai. In later years he has given his time to 
literary work, participating in the translation of the Bible in the 
Shanghai colloquial, and looking after the work of the local Tract So- 
ciety in Shanghai. I have always esteemed Dr. and Mrs. Farnham 
highly as Christian friends and missionaries." The writer of this let- 
ter was a guest for one week of Dr. and Mrs. Farnham in their Shang- 
hai home. This is a large and commodious home — the grotind valued 
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at $25,000 — and Dr. Farnham proposes to give it to the "Board" on 
his death. He also has a summer home, where he raises his own vege- 
tables. Dr. and Mrs. Farnham have visited this country four times, 
spending a year each time (furloughs), 1872, 1882, 1888 and 1895. 

In addition to the pastoral and press work of Dr. Farnham, he has 
done much literary work, as the following publications will show: 
"Temperance Union" (English) ; "Child's Paper" (Chinese) — I have 
a copy, but have not read it — "Chinese Illustrated News"; "Homeward, 
Book of Travels"; "The Ward for Life" (Chinese); "Genealogy of 
the Farnham Family"; "Bible Dictionary" (Chinese), revised by Mrs. 
Farnham ; "Natural Philosophy" ; "Elementary Zoology" ; "Bible 
Reader"; "Illustrated Primer"; "Around the World Pictures." In 
1879 Dr. Farnham received the D. D. from his Alma Mater and Hills- 
dale College, Mich. 

Seven children have been bom to Mr. and Mrs. Farnham, four of 
whom died in childhood, including their only son. Three daughters 
married well in Shanghai ; only one daughter and four grandchildren 
are living. Dr. and Mrs. Farnham are both in very good health — aged 
yy and 73. They are much interested in this Class History ; have sent 
their photographs and some Christianized Chinese scenes and a liberal 
cash order. Dr. Farnham speaks of his royal reception at his Alma 
Mater, on the occasion of one of his visits to this country. In one 
Chinese rebellion both Dr. and Mrs. Farnham barely escaped with their 
lives. 

Dr. and Mrs. Farnham have spent nearly a half-century as lorelgn 
missionaries. Such "heroism" and devotion to our common Lord and 
Master are worthy of special recognition. 

HON. JAMES WILBER FENTON. 

i 
Mr. Fenton was the son of a Methodist minister, Rev. Stephen Fen- 
ton ; his mother's maiden name was Mary Alvord. He was born in 
Deerfield, N. Y., in 183 1 ; was prepared for college in Fulton, N. Y., 
and was graduated as a Scientific student. After graduation he pre- 
pared for his legal profession in the Albany Law School, and when 
admitted to the bar began his practice in Pulaski, N. Y. For many 
vears he was Justice of the Peace, and was honored with the position 
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of Special County Judge. During the last seven years of his life he 
was laid aside by paralysis ; he died in Pulaski in 1889. 

In 1858 Mr. Fenton married Miss Emily Snow, daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Lovina Snow. At this writing (1907) his widow and two 
daughters are living — Grace L. Fenton, teacher in a high school in 
White Plains, N. Y., and Emily, who ( 1879) married James T.' Hoyt, 
a lawyer in New York, 17 E. 9Sth Street. 

HON. EARLE PIERCE FINCH. 

Energy and perseverance were distinctive characteristics oi Mr. 
Finch. He was born in Jay, Essex County, N. Y., October 27, 1828. 
During his early youth he served three years as clerk in a manufactur- 
ing establishment in Au Sable Forks, N. Y. In 1849 ^e went West 
and settled in Neenah, Winnebago County, Wis. In 1851 he entered 
Beloit College, remained there a year, and then went to Middlebury 
College, Vt. ; from there to . Union College, graduating as a Qassical 
student. After graduation he returned West, and for "a time served 
as entry clerk in a U. S. land office. In 1859 he removed to Oshkosh 
and studied law in the office of Col. Gabe Bouck^ was admitted to the 
bar in i860, and immediately entered upon its practice, remaining in 
Oshkosh until his death. He rose rapidly in his profession, until he 
became one of the most distinguished lawyers in the State. He be- 
cause specially noted for his power in presenting a case to a jury. In 
1-80 he was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in Cin- 
cinnati. In 1883 he was elected as a member of the State Assembly, 
and served as Speaker during that term. As a neighbor and citizen he 
was very highly respected. During his later years his health began 
to fail him, until he was almost entirely laid aside from service, leading 
him to long for the time of his departure. The climax was finally 
reached in a paralytic stroke, resulting in his death the next day, June 
II, 1888. His wife, whose maiden name was Anne E. Bryan, daughter 
of Judge John A. Bryan, and seven children survived him — Herbert 
G., Earl P., Edgar Bryan, Fannie E., Mary, George C, and Julia. Mr. 
Finch was a member of the Masonic Order, Knights of Honor, and 
Legion of Honor. 
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HON. MARK CHASE FINLEY. 

"A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country, and in 
his own house." This Bible saying seems to have an exception in the 
subject of this sketch. Mr. Finley was born in Walworth, Wayne 
County, N. Y., December i6, 1826, and celebrated his 80th birthday at 
his home in Palmyra, in his native county and but a few miles from hib 
birthplace. He prepared for college in Walworth Academy, acting ai 
the same time as assistant principal. In 1852 he entered Union Col- 
lege as a Scientific student, and was graduated with his class in '56. 
After graduation he went to Hillsdale, Mich., where he studied law two 
years. From Michigan he returned to his native county and settled in 
Palmyra, which has since been his home. He completed his law studies 
and was admitted to the bar in 1861. He was soon elected Justice of 
the Peace, and has held the ofififce, with a brief interval, to the present 
date. Over thirty-five years he has been Police Justice. He was 
School Commissioner from 1878 to 1887. From a long article in the 
Wayne County Journal, on the occasion of Judge Finley's 80th birth- 
day, I quote the following: "Judge Finley possesses the distinction of 
being one of the oldest Masons in the county, having been raised in 
Walworth Lodge, No. 254, F. & A. M., 52 years ago. Later, when 
the Council and Commandery were organized, he took these degrees 
and has served as Thrice Illustrious Master of the Council for 25 years. 
He was also High Priest of the Chapter for ten years and Commander 
in the Commandery for two years.' In 1861 Judge Finley married 
Miss Helen E. Myrick, daughter of Albert Myrick, and they have three 
daughters — Mrs. John P. Baker, of Pittsburg; Mrs. S. H. Hunt, of 
Palmyra, and Miss Margery Finley, of Passaic, N. J." 

REV. FREDERICK WILLSO'N FLINT. 

In a letter dated Los Angeles, Cal., May 26, 1906, Mr. Flint ex- 
pressed his deep regret that he would not be able to be present at the 
reunion on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of graduation. He 
had no swift airship, and, as he was not an earthquake refugee, he had 
not been offered a free ride over the' mountains. Although he had 
passed his 73d birthday, he was still quite a busy man. He sent his 
hearty greetings to the class, and would ask God's benediction upon 
them as they gathered about the table. He gave a very brief history 
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of his post-graduate life. With few interruptions, because of an infirm 
body, he had been preaching the gospel for 47 years ; first in Silvei 
Creek, and Cohoes, N. Y. ; then in St. Paul and Winona, Minn. ; a few 
years in Kingston, Pa., and for the last 18 years in Los Angeles. His 
work in the latter city had not been in the "regular ranks," but more 
on the ''skirmish line," where God had enabled him to do the best work 
of his life. Early in the last decade of the 19th century the Lord 
graciously gave him a revelation of himself in a new vision of the 
Cross. He had been largely self-centered, rather than wholly Christ- 
centered. He had to die experimentally, subjectively, judicially, and 
objectively. He saw the Lord, and became a new man — new in spirit, 
soul and body. He was preaching the full gospel, and joyfully looking 
forward to the time when his Lord would come back in visible form 
"to set things aright on this sin-cursed old earth." "I hope," he says, 
"to meet you all beyond the gates ; then we shall have opportunity to 
commune as to the life of 'yesterday' and the 'to-morrow' of eternity.'' 
He was elected a Phi Beta Kappa. 

HARLOW AUGU'STUS GALE. 

No direct information has been obtained. Millbury, Mass., was his 
residence when he entered college ; he did not graduate. His name 
does not appear in the general catalogue of 1868. "Business" is given 
as his occupation, and Minneapofis as his last known residence. His 
death is reported as occurring quite recently, 1901. 
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ALEXANDER HADDEN, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 

Dr. Hadden was born in the town of Montg-omery, Orange Co., 
N. Y. He was the son of William Hadden, a well-to-do farmer and 
land owner. His mother's maiden name was Isabella Wilson. Both 
parents were of North Irish Presbyterian antecedents. The doctor was 
prepared for college at' the Montgomery Academy. He became a mem- 
ber of the Class of '56, Union College, and was graduated in the Class- 
ical Course, receiving the A.B. In 1890 his Alma Mater honored him 
with the A. M. He pursued the study of medicine in the city of New 
York, a pupil of the distinguished oculist. Dr. C. R. Agnew ; matricu- 
lated in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, and 
was graduated with the Class of '59, receiving the degree of M. D. 
Soon after graduation he became a member of the House Staff of 
Bellevue Hospital, on competitive examination ; served in this capacity 
a full term, which expired Oct. i, i860. He then commenced the 
practice of his profession in the section of New York City where he 
still resides. In Jan., 1861, he was appointed house physican of the 
Nursery and Child's Hospital, a position which he filled until June, 
1865, when he resigned. In Feb., 1862, in connection with a few asso- 
ciates, he organized the Northeastern Dispensary of the City of New 
York, at present a large and prosperous medical charity, an institu- 
tion which he has served as medical adviser continually in some ca- 
pacity ever since it opened its doors, and as trustee for nearly the same 
period of time. He is now president of the board of trustees. When 
the Presbyterian Hospital of New York City was opened for work he 
was appointed one of the attending physicians, holding this position 
for thirteen years. When he resigned he was vice-president of the 
hoard of physicians. 

Dr. Hadden is a member of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
the New York County and State Medical Society, American Public 
Health Association, American Academy of Medicine, and the Alumni 
associations of the colleges from which he took his degrees. In 1890 
he received the honorary degree of LL. D. from Bellevue College, now 
the University of Omaha. He has not been a voluminous contributor 
to medical literature, and yet he is the author of a number of valuable 
papers which have advanced the science and practice of medicine and 
. surgery. His "Treatment of Opium Poisoning'' was published in the 
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was published in the Nciv York Medical Record, 1865. Other papers 
of equal importance on the treatment of certain obstinate and danger- 
ous diseases were published in the same Medical Record, July, 1877 
and 1880. A paper of very special value was published in the "State 
Medical Transactions," 1886. "Tracheotomy in Membranous Croup" 
was published in the Medical Record in April, 1880. A paper, entitled 
"Dog in Human Society, His Great Faults- and the Remedy," was read 
before the Agricultural Department of the American Institute, New 
York, May, 1878, and by request republished in pamphlet form, 1893. 

Dr. Hadden was one of the incorporators of the Forest Lake Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, a large, influential and prosperous family 
and sporting club. He was the president from the date of its organiza- 
tion (1882) until 1905, when he declined to be re-elected. He has also 
been identified with banks, the New York Juvenile Asylum and railroad 
corporations as director, in the locality of New York City where he re- 
sides. He is now president of the Citizens' East Side Improvement As- 
sociation, a corporation of property owners and business men which has 
had much to do with causing the New York Central Railroad Company 
to improve its New York City terminal by lowering its tracks and 
thereby restoring to the public eleven street crossings on Park Avenue, 
which were taken from it thirty years before. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Hadden is now more than a half century older 
than he was when he left Union College, he is still interested in all 
up-to-date matters and a promoter of enterprises that make for the 
public good, among them the adjusting of public utilities for the benefit 
of the public and not for private emolument. 

October 8, 1862, he married Phoebe W. King, of Orient, L. I., 
N. Y., who is still living. Their only child, a son, died at the age of 
six years and eight months. . 

HO'N. HORACE MORRISON HALE, A. M., LL. D. 

Mr. Hale was born in Holhs, N. H., March 6, 1833. His father, 
John Hale, was an inventor and mechanic , and prosperous ; two heavy 
losses by fire left him poor, with a family of six children — five boys 
and one girl. Horace was the foti'-th child. In 1836 the family moved 
to Rome, N. Y., where the second fire occurred. In 1840 they again 
moved, to North Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y., where Mr. Hale es- 
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—horse powers, threshing machines, etc. — were his own inventions. 
His foundry and workshops afforded ample room for the employment 
of his boys. Here they were educated nine months in the year; three 
months in a district school. In 1852 the father died. Horace was 
nineteen and began life for himself. He taught a winter school for 
three months, $14 a month. In the spring he was "rich," having $42 
m his pocket, and he resolved to obtain an education, if his money held 
out. He entered Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, N. Y., and by 
working Saturdays and vacations at mechanical work and in the har- 
vest iields and teaching in the winter he was able to meet all ex- 
penses. Leaving the Seminary, he entered Genesee College as a 
Sophomore, remaining there two years. At the end of the Junior year 
(1855) he received an honorable dismission and became a Senior in 
Union College, graduating (1856) as a Scientific student — free from 
debt, and had three times $42 in his pocket. After graduation he con- 
tinued to teach — Union School in West Bloomfield, N. Y, ; public 
-school (1857) in Nashville, Tenn. In 1859 he married Miss Martha 
Eliza Huntington, a schoolmate at N'orth Bloomfield, N. Y.. but then 
a teacher in Nashville. He remained in Nashville as principal of the 
Howard School until July, 1861, when on account of the. war the 
schools were suspended. The summer of 1861 he spent in the home 
village of himself and wife. North Bloomfield, N. Y., where was born 
their only son, Horace Irving, now Gen. Irving Hale, LL. D., Denver. 
Col. In the autumn of '61 he, with his family, moved to Detroit, 
Mich., where he began the study of law in the office of Hon. Charles 
I. Walker, teaching at the same time in the German English school. 
He was admitted to th3 bar in 1863, but on account of bronchial affec- 
tion did not enter upon his profession, deciding to accompany his 
brother, who was returning to the gold regions of Colorado. They 
crossed the plains from Atchison to Denver (6o5 miles) with a horse 
and buggy. His health was so much improved by his trip that he ven- 
tured to begin the practice of law in Central City, Col. He soon 
saw that he must have more outdoor exercise and decided to "rough 
it" for a time — mining some, driving ox teams, doing mechanical work, 
anything he could find to do. He fully regained his health and re- 
turned to New York for his family in 1865, recrossing the plains with 
a mule team — a 30-days' trip. Taking his wife and child with him, he 
went back to his home in Central City. Their motive power was an 
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ox team, and their "palace'' car a covered wagon, combining living, 
dining and sleeping rooms. They were 40 days crossing the plains, 
traveling with large trains because of the Indians, who were on' the 
warpath. Soon after arriving at Central City he entered again the 
profession of school teaching, finding it more lucrative ($175 a 
month) than the practice of law. In 1873 he was tendered by Gov. 
Elbert the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction for Colorado. 
He accepted, was reappointed, and in 1876 was reappointed by Gov. 
Routt, serving three terms. He framed a new school, law, designed the 
first school building built in Colorado, and organized the State Teach- 
ers' Association. I quote one sentence from an address of its presi- 
dent at its second session : "When hereafter the record of the early 
days of public education in Colorado shall be written, the name of 
Horace M. Hale will stand out among the brightest upon the pages." 
In 1877 his son, Horace Irving, was graduated from the Denver High 
School with the highest honors of his class. This son continues his 
father's story — I give his exact words : 

"1873-6, last Territorial and first State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Framed and secured the passage of Colorado School 
Law, which, I believe, has remained substantially the same. 1877-87, 
Superintendent of Central City Schools. 1882-3, Mayor of Central 
City. 1878-84, Regent of University of Colorado. 1887-92, Presideni. 
of the University of Colorado at Boulder. i88g, received the degree 
of LL. D., from the Iowa Wesleyan University. 1892, resigned from 
the presidency of the University of Colorado and retired from profes- 
sional life after forty years of almost continuous service in educational 
work. He was, up to the time of his death, Oct. 24, 1901. active and 
earnest in political reforms, charities, etc., being an officer of the Civil 
Service Reform Association and other movements for gaod govern- 
ment, and president of the Charity Organization of Denver." 

The son. Gen. Irving Hale, LL. D. (Wallace dropped at West 
Point), was graduated at West Point with the highest rank ever given 
by the Institution — 2,070 out of a possible 2,075. I" the Philippine 
war he was made Brig.-Gen. by President McKinley for "gallant and 
distinguished services"; recommended for brevet Maj.-Gen. for "gal- 
lant and meritorious services throughout the campaign." Sketches 
of both father and son can be found in several American biographical 
cyclopedias. 
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REV. LEANDER HALL, A. M., D. D. 

John Hall was born in England in 1605 ; died in Wallingford, 
Conn., 1676. In 1639 his "autograph" appears on the Colonial Rec- 
ords (page 4), and his name is of frequent occurrence. He married 
Jean Woolen, a very distinguished English lady. "Few families have 
been more respectable than the descendants of John and Jean Woolen 
Hall." The subject of this sketch has a complete record of his direct 
ancestral line, without any missing links, all the way back to those 
named. This record includes names and dates of births and deaths, 
dates of marriages and maiden names of the ladies married ; names of 
all the children born to each family, and the dates of their births. This 
record also includes many interesting facts in their histories. The 
families ranged from eight to twelve children — there was not a single 
case of "race suicide." In the "Hall Family Record," published by 
Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y., forty-five pages were given to the fam- 
ilies in Wallingford, Conn. There were at one time fifty Hall fam- 
ilies living there, eighteen joining farms. 

Asahel Hall, grandfather of the subject of this sketch, finding it 
difficult to tell "who's who" in Wallingford, started out and did not 
stop until he reached what is now the town of Salisbury, Herkimer Co., 
N. Y. He drove his "stake" in the midst of a "primeval pine forest." 
This was about the year 1800. He was born Jan. 14, 1764; married 
Ruth Johnson Sept. 21, 1786; died Jan. 9, 1845 ; n children were born 
to them. When he drove his "stake" in the wilderness his third child, 
John Dennis, was ten years old, born June 29, 1790. When, 41 years 
later, Leander (son of John Dennis) was born, Dec. 16, 1830, the 
wilderness had been made to blossom as the rose. His father was the 
owner of a large (300 acres) and well-stocked dairy farm, a fine home 
with floral surroundings, barns enough to house his entire .stock, and 
two good homes for his workmen. He was a large manufacturer of 
. brick, and later of lumber, all from and on his own farm. He was a 
school inspector — Commissioner — and sternly looked after the interests 
of the schools. If his own district did not prove satisfactory he would 
establish a private school in one of his homes. It was a principle with 
him, firm as a rock, that his children should not waste time in a poor 
school ; hence, when a few years later he rented his farm and moved 
to his new (brick) home in a neighboring village, Salisbury Centre, his 
children were far in advance of those of equal age in the large village 
school. His family record follows : 
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He married Margaret Keyser, of Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y., 
and eleven children were born to them ; five died early, the oldest 3J^ 
years. The other six lived to marry; one died in 1849; ^"^^ ^^^ ^'^^ 
living — ages 84, 80, 78, 76, 70. These six attended two years each 
Fairfield Academy, Herkimer Co., N. Y., two of whom are Alumni 
of Union College, Classes '54 and '56, the former entering the Junior 
Class, the latter the Sophomore. The father of these children died 
of pneumonia Feb. 16, 1858, aged 68; the mother seven years later, 
aged 64 — both in their home in Salisbury Centre. Owing to the 
mother's three-fold ancestral line, the blood of the children is quite 
mixed, one-half English, one-fourth Holland, one-eighth French, 
one-eighth Irish. 

The experience of the subject of this sketch has been somewhat 
unique. He entered (1852) the Freshman Class of Rochester Uni- 
versity, expecting to take his full course in that institution. About the 
first of March he went home, sick, went to bed and remained there un- 
til some time in June, passing, his physician said, into the last stages of 
consumption. In September he entered Union College as a Sophomore, 
thereby losing no time, and at the age of y6 has "vitality" enough to ■ 
prepare this Class History. -After completing his Classical Course in 
Union College, he went to Rochester Theological Seminary and was 
graduated in 1858. All of his long vacations were filled to the brim 
with hard work, largely in the service of the American Sunday School 
Union, Philadelphia, Pa., organizing and visiting Sunday schools. 
So successful was he in this service that the "Union'' advised him to 
make it his life work. His license to preach was a voluntary offering 
of his church, while he was a Junior in college. His first experience 
in the ministry (1858-9) was the complete settlement of a serious diffi- 
culty which threatened the life of an important church. When peace 
was fully restored and they could all heartily sing again, 
"How blest the sacred tie that binds. 
In sweet communion, kindred minds !" 
he resigned and went to Rose Valley, Wayne Co., N. Y , where he was 
ordained, March, i860. He went there simply as a "supply, but re- 
mained long enough to secure money to cancel an old and troublesome 
church debt. At the urgent request of the chairman of his ordination 
council he became his successor and had a delightful pastorate of 
three years. This church was at peace and without debt, and at the 
end of his first year had willed to it for a parsonage one of the pleasant- 
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est homes in the charming village. He next went to a much larger 
field, where soon began the most powerful revival ever known in the 
history of the church or town ; all the churches were greatly strength- 
ened. Here he was drafted for the war, but rejected on exammation, 
because of his consumptive tendency; later he furnished a substitute. 
In the settlement of church difficulties, the lifting of church debts and 
the improvement of church properties he has done a large and emi- 
nently successful work. Special providences seemed to lead him along 
this line of service. While not a professed Evangelist, God has given 
to him many revivals, some of great power and wide extent, both in 
his own and other churches. While his long ministry has been en- 
tirely peaceful, happy and full of divine blessings, these revival seasons 
have given him his richest and most inspiring experiences. 

In addition to thirty years of ministerial service, he has spent about 
seventeen years in the work of education — private, public and aca- 
demic teaching, doing double service -at times. From 1882 to 1889 he 
was principal of an academy, six of his students going to Union College, 
three, gaining a Phi Beta Kappa election and one of the three the 
"Warner Prize." Soon after going to the academy the Presbyterian 
church became vacant and he was asked to preach the next Sabbath, 
and continued to preach the "next" Sabbath for sixteen months. He 
also supplied Baptist churches twenty-two months, and taught the lead- 
ing (adult) Bible class about four years in a very large Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. He closed his work in the Academy Oct. ist, and on 
the 2ist he was teaching a public school and engaged to supply a 
Methodist Episcopal Church for six months. The church was in re- 
bellion against its pastor, and the Conference because it sympathized 
with the pastor. In six months the "dove of peace" returned. He contin- 
ued to teach, going directly from the M. E. Church to the Reformed 
(Dutch), just then made vacant, and supplied them a year. Because 
of complete nervous prostration, he was compelled to give up both 
teaching and preaching, and rest in suffering for a few weeks. He 
then supplied 21 months a Baptist church in severe trouble, involving 
two supreme suits. When harmony was restored he resigned and 
moved to New York. All, the years since have been filled with hard 
work. He has supplied churches, reported and written much for the 
press, prepared papers for special occasions, and been financially con- 
nected with four charitable institutions — Babies' Hospital, Metropoli- 
tan Dispensary and Hospital for Women and Children, the Jennie 
Clarkson Home for Children, and the Westchester Temporary Home 
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for Destitute Children. He has made about 600 visits on children 
placed in country homes, to see if they were well cared for; if not, 
they were returned. His long and "strenuous" life has fully convinced 
him that persistent outdoor exercise in useful service is a far better 
cure for "consumption" than the modern athletic sports of college 
students. Try it, boys ! 

IVTay II, 1859, Mr. Hall married a lady whose maiden name was 
Mary A. Fleming, a "special" divine providence. Three children were 
born to them, all of whom are living and married — ^Mary Ella, Mrs. 
W. S. Ames, Brainard, N. Y. ; Ernest L. and James W., both well 
established in business in New York. Mr. and Mrs. Hall invite all 
the readers of this book to their Golden Wedding, May 11, 1909. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON HOUGH, A. M., LL. D. 

Dr. Hough was born in Montgomery Co'., N. Y., Oct. 24, 1836. 
After graduation he was principal, 1857-8, of ist Ward School, Du- 
buque, la., and Assistant Astronomer of Cincinnati Observatory, 
1859-60. He was then called to Dudley Observatory, Albany, N. Y., 
and was the Astronomer there^ 1860-3, ^"d Director, 1863-74. From 
1879-87 he was Professor of Astronomy in Chicago University and 
Director of Dearborn Observatory. Since 1887 he has been Professor 
of Astronomy in the Northwestern University and the Director of Dear- 
born Observatory, Evanston, 111. In 1870 he married Emma C, daugh- 
ter of J. W. Shear, Albany, N. Y., and both are looking down the 
hill together, but have hardly yet started on the descent. Few . men 
have done more "star gazing" than Dr. Hough, and few have been 
more successful in enlarging to human observation the planetary sys- 
tem. He has discovered 650 new double stars (?). Although nomi- 
nally a resident of Earth, Dr. Hough has spent 27 of the best years of 
his life on the distant and wonderful planet, Jupiter, and probably no 
living astronomer can tell us more about the disk, rotation, and general 
phenomena of that planet, as well as the occultations of other stars by 
the Moon. He has invented many astronomical and meteorological in- 
struments. In 1865 he invented a meteorological recording and print- 
ing instrument, and in 1872-85 a printing chronograph, the only one 
ever invented, and now in use in the United States and Europe. In 1880 
he invented an observing seat for equatorial telescopes and in 1887-8 
a revolving dome, which was patented in 1890. A revolving disk (1882) 
and a storage cell ( 1896, patented) are other inventions of his ; also a 
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new form of meridian mark (1004). Dr. Hough received medals for 
his inventions at the New York Institute, 1866, and the World's Fair, 
Chicago, 1893. 

The Doctor is either an active or honorary member of the following 
extended list of American and foreign societies and associations : 
Chicago Academy of Science, Astronomical and Astrophysical Society 
of America, Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Chicago Astronomical Society, British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation, Acting President of the Department of Astronomy of the 
World's Congress, Chicago, 1893; Chicago Photographic Society 
(Pres., i890-,2). Honorary or Corresponding Member of Buffalo His- 
torical Society, Texas Academy of Sciences, American Philosophical 
Society, Associate Royal Astronomical Society, London. 

In addition to many lectures on Astronomy and publications in 
many American Scientific journals. Dr. Hough has published several 
volumes — Annuals of the Dudley Observatory, 2 Vols., 1866-1870, Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Annual Reports of Chicago Astronomical Society, 
1880-7. He has also published this German work — Astronomische 
Nachrichten Kiel, Prussia. To fill up his leisure moments, he has 
written monthly notices for the Astronomical Society, London; also 
the Observatory, London. 

In 1900 the Chicago Astronomical Society, on request of the presi- 
dent of Northwestern University, had executed an oil painting of Dr. 
Hough, three-fourths length, which was presented to the University, 
and is now hung in the Observatory building. Dr. Hough has two 
sons, one of whom is a graduate of the Northwestern University. He 
has made chemistry his specialty, and is now in business in Chicago as 
an expert chemist ; his other son is also in business in Chicago. On 
his graduation Dr. Hough was elected a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 

HON. THEODORE CLARENCE HURD. 

Mr. Hurd entered college from Framingham, Mass., and was grad- 
uated as a Classical student. A letter (1876) from Rev. Joseph Kidder 
said: "Theo. C. Hurd, to whom you referred, was one of my vestry 
in Framingham, and is a lawyer of very considerable promise, being at 
present Clerk of the Court in East Cambridge — the same whole-souldl 
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fellow as in Union." At the second reunion of the Class (1876) Mr. 
Hurd wrote in the note book of the corresponding secretary these 
words: "Framingham, Mass. — Studied law at Harvard; married and 
three children ; one year in the army as District Judge Advocate ; prac- 
tice law — good success ; now Dist. Attorney." He hoped to be present 
at the semi-centennial reunion of the Class, but after delaying his re- 
ply some days he wrote: "These two weeks are filled to the brim 
with enjoyments, public and private, which 1 cannot find a way to 
postpone, and I am constrained to say that I cannot be with the boys 
of '56. I wonder if they are boys yet, or have the busy years of half 
a century worn furrows both in feature and on heart? My responsi- 
bilities of 35 years as Clerk of Court in a county of 650,000 have not 
taken the heart out of me, and if I could get away from them I could 
even be a 'boy again. Give my remembrance to all who remember me." 
A letter from his son, Roger Hurd, East Cambridge (Dec. 11, 1906), 
says : "Father is now out of the country for a more or less extended 
period, by order of his physicians." 

EDWIN DWIGHT INGERSOLL. 

Nothing is known of the parentage or early life of Mr. Ingersoll. 
He entered college from Franklin, N. Y., but I have no knowledge of 
the time he remained ; he did not graduate. He was present at the 30th 
anniversary (1886), biit found only one Classmate. Probably the two 
had a reunion. He married, and in 1876 he had two children — a son 
ten years old and a daughter one year old. In his letters he has given 
no details of his life. About 1873 he became the General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Columbus, O'hio, and was holding that position in 
1876. He said he was "blessed and contented" in that service. Later 
he became the R. R. Sec. of the International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., and in tliis important service he traveled extensively, and became 
personally acquainted with most of the railroad "magnates" of the en- 
tire country. His special work was organizing R. R. Y. M. C. A. Be- 
cause of overwork, his health gave way, and he was compelled (1887) 
to give up his position. In this service he did, he says, the work of sev- 
eral men. But though the "worker" is laid aside, the "work" still lives 
and will live, and Heaven will garner the fruit. Since his retirement 
Mr. Ingersoll has been resting, as well as a man with impaired health 
can rest. He was present at the 50th anniversary of the Class, and 
while there (June 12) he passed his 70th birthday. At the 25th anni- 
versary of the first R. R. Branch of Y. M. C. A., at Cleveland, Mr. In- 
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gersoll gave an address (historical) on "this important department ot 
Christian work. This address is on file at the office of the chief R. R. 
Sec, Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York. 

MAJOR SAMUEL TROWANT KEENE. 

A letter from Washington, D. C, dated Jan. 14, 1878, contained thg 
following sketch, written by Gen. Ellis. Spear: "Major Samuel Trow- 
ant Keene was born in Bremen, Maine, 1833. He was graduated at 
Union College in 1856, and during the two years following he was prin- 
cipal of an Academy at Cherryville, Maine. Afterwards he studied law 
and commenced its practice at Rockland, Maine. In 1862 he assisted in 
raising the 20th Maine Regt. of Volunteer Infantry, and was commis- 
sioned 1st Lieut. He was soon after made Captain, and subsequently 
Major. He served in the active campaigns of the Army of the Potomac 
until his death. He was present at the battles of Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg — where he was slightly wounded, 
and where he lost more than half of his company. He was in all the 
serious engagements of 1864, from the Wilderness to Petersburg, 
where he fell in battle on the 22d day of June. He was killed almost 
instantly, having only time and strength to speak the name of his wife, 
and to say, 'It is welly I die for my country.' " Major Keene married 
S. F. Prince, of Thomaston, Me., in 1862, and left one child — Marion 
F. Keene — born in 1864. 

THEODORE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 

Mr. Kellogg entered college from Brooklyn as a Scientific student, 
but did not complete his course. The General Catalogue of 1868 says 
"Farmer," and locates him in Iowa. In June, 1876, the corresponding 
secretary received two letters from him, having in beautiful design this 
heading, "T. D. Kellogg, General Adverti^ng Agent, 5 Beekman 
Street, New York, P. O. Box 5740." He did not give his 'phone num- 
ber ! In one letter he says, "Am overwhelmed with business,'' and then 
expresses his deep regret at not being able to be with the Class in their 
reunion. He concludes, "With kind regards to all, and wishes of use- 
fulness and prosperity to all my classmates, and to our Alma Mater." 
His second letter dwelled more specially upon his methods, perplexities 
and success in business. Whether living or dead, or lost in this great 
metropolis, I am unable to say. The latest College record in the column 
of the deceased is (?). 
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REV. JOSEPH KIDDER. 

Ill the only letter the corresponding secretary ever received from 
Mr. Kidder he said he was in Union College only three months, and 
had no right to be called even an "adopted" child. He was ordained 
to the Deaconate of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1859, and took 
full orders in i860. He had had parishes in the Diocese of Western 
New York, and also in Massachusetts. He was once settled in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., and while there an honored member of '56 was one of 
his vestrymen, Theodore C. Hurd. He spoke very highly of him as 
a lawyer of promise. The latest College record gives in the column 
of the deceased this (?) mark. 

BENJAMIN CLARK KING. 

King entered college from Ellisburg, Jefferson Co., N. Y., and was 
graduated in the Scientific Course. He was full of life, happiness and 
had the promise of a long and useful future. Repeated efforts failed 
to gain any information about him, after his college days were over. 
More than fifty years passed away when a letter was received from 
his niece, Mrs. Ella King Wright, dated Jan. 20, 1907, from which these 
facts are obtained. After graduation he and a Classmate, James Wil- 
bur Fenton, studied law with her father in Pulaski, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
King decided to go West and teach for a time, and then return and 
become her father's law partner. After teaching about one term in 
Augusta, 111., he became a victim to a disease, erysipelas, which proved 
fatal. She was a young child, but she thinks his death was in 1859, 
only three years after graduation. She concludes her letter with the 
following summary, which, I think, should be engraved on the memory 
of every Alumnus of Union College : "Perhaps you might like to know 
that I have had three sons in Union College; the oldest has been for 
five years a missionary in China, the second is in training for Register- 
ship of the College, and the youngest has one more year after this to 
complete his course. My husband, brother and father were all Union 
College men ; also another of my uncles beside Uncle'Ben. So you see 
what an interest we take in the College. I have also a nephew there in 
the Freshman year." Mr. King was a member of the Adelphic Society 
and its president at the time of graduation ; his signature appears on its 
diplomas. 
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HON. WILLIAM R. KINYON. 

Samuel Kinyon and Dolly (Wheelock) Kinyon, the parents of the 
subject of this sketch, were both from New England; they lived on a 
farm. William R. was born in Mannsville, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Feb. 
3, 1833. His early education was in district schools, and special prep- 
aration for college in Belleville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. He entered the 
Junior Class of College and was graduated in the Scientific Course. He 
was a member of the Adelphic Literary Society and its Valedictorian. 
In September, 1856, he went to Juneau, Wisconsin, where he was prin- 
cipal of the public schools one year. He married Nettie Gillett Dec. 
31, 1857. While living in Juneau he studied law in the office of Billing- 
hurst & Lewis, and opened a law office in Owatonna, where he prac- 
ticed until 1870. In 1866 he organized a bank in Owatonna, and in 
1870 reorganized it as a First National Bank, and was its president for 
thirty-three consecutive years. 

Mr. Kinyon was elected a member of the House of Representatives 
of Minnesota for the year 1868, and was Chief Clerk of the House for 
the years 1869 and 1870. He was returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1875-6, and for these two years he was Speaker of the 
House. He has also held many minor offices, but the banking business 
has been his principal life work. In the years 1900 to 1906 he traveled 
quite extensively in foreign lands. It has been his usual custom to 
spend his winters in warmer climates. He resigned his presidency of 
the bank in- 1903, and since that date he has been looking after his 
private affairs. His only child, George R. Kinyon, was elected his suc- 
cessor as president of the bank, and at this date is still holding the 
office. Mr. Kinyon lost his wife in igoo. 

SEAMO'N ASAHEL KNAPP, LL. D. 

Dr. Knapp was the son of Dr. Bradford and Rhoda (Seaman) 
Knapp, and was born in Essex Co., N. Y., Dec. 16, 1833. He was 
prepared for college in Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. After 
graduating in Union College as a Classical student, he was elected a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Immediately after leaving 
College he was appointed to the chair of Greek and Higher Mathe- 
matics in Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, N. Y. On the 6th of 
August, 1856, he married Maria E. Hotchkiss, daughter of Hiram 
Hotchkiss, Hampton, N. Y. From i860 to J863 he was associated 
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with Dr. Joseph E. King in the management of Fort Edward Collegiate 
Institute. In 1863 he purchased the Troy Conference Seminary, and 
with Dr. John Newman, of Union College, established the Ripley Fcr 
male College at Poultney, Vt. In the fall of 1865 he was obliged to 
retire from his work in Ripley Female College and seek rest, owing 
to an accident which resulted in severe rheumatic troubles. In 1866 
he removed to Iowa, hoping to be benefited by the climate. 

In 1869 he was elected president of the Iowa State College for the 
Blind and remained in this position until 1875, when he resigned to 
engage in farming and stock-raising. In 1879 he was elected Professor 
of Agriculture in the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. While in this position he conceived the plan of establishing in 
each State an Experiment Station, supported by annual appropriations 
by Congress. He drew the bill, which, with but slight change, finally 
became a law, and he was chairman of thi first committee of college 
representatives to have charge of the measure, and in 1833 ha was 
elected president of the College. In 1885 he removed to Lake Charles, 
La., for the benefit of a warmer climate, and was appointed superin- 
tendent of a large territory, which he succeeded in colonizing and de- 
veloping upon broad lines. In 1896 he retired from active business 
with the expectation of enjoying rest and promoting the interests of 
the Southern people. This restful experience continued until 1898,- 
when he was appointed by Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to visit the Orient in search of valuable plants and seeds in the 
interest of Southern agriculture — visited Japan, China and the Philip- 
pine Islands. In 1900 he was appointed by President McKinley to in- 
spect and report upon agricultural conditions in Porto Rico, and trav- 
eled by private conveyance throughout the island. In 1901 he made a 
second trip to the Orient, spending some time in Japan, China, Philip- 
pine Islands, Ceylon, India, Burmah, and the Hawaiian Islands. In 
1903 he was commissioned by the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
establish demonstration farms in Louisiana and Texas as object les- 
sons for the improvement of the staple crops. 

The better methods used in these demonstrations were found so 
effective against the ravages of the Mexican boll-weevil and other 
pests that menaced cotton production in the Southern States that the 
work was extended in 1904 and over 8,000 demonstration farms estab- 
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lished. Since then this work has been rapidly expanded, until it now 
extends from El Paso, Texas, to Washington, D. C. ; its effect has been 
a rapid and general improvement in rural conditions. This work is 
supported by liberal appropriations by Congress, by large contribu- 
tions from the General Education Board, and by generous donations 
from the public-spirited citizens of the counties where it is intensively 
done ; it has the indorsement and co-operation of the Southern States. 
In a letter, dated Lake Charles, La., Feb. 15, 1907, Dr. Knapp says: 
"To you I can say that I am in perfect health, have ample means to 
cover present and prospective demands ; sons and daughters eminently 
successful in life; the wife of all my years of public activity in life is 
in unusual health, and I intensely enjoy my vocation." In 1882 the 
Iowa University honored Mr. Knapp with -the LL. D. 

THO'MAS JEFFERSON P. LACY, C. E. 

A very cheerful letter was received from Lacy, dated Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, May 22, 1876, from which these facts are obtained. "From 
the time of graduation until June, 1862," he was engaged as Civ. Eng. 
on the enlargement of the Erie Canal, and building of the Susque- 
hanna R. R., and Central Park. He then "sailed" for California, and 
continued his profession in San Francisco, and "was fortunate." After 
a brief visit home — he entered college from Schenectady, N. Y. — he 
returned to the Pacific Coast, went to Nevada and was engineer in its 
"great mining fields," and was again "successful." He then gave up 
his profession, bought "a good ranch of 1,000 acres in the Sacra- 
mento Valley" and an "interest in a silver mine in the Southern portion 
of California." Mr. Lacy married in 1872 a young lady from Maine, 
and at the time of his writing had two girls, aged 23/2 years and 6 
months. He lived but a few years to enjoy the fruit of his labors ; he 
died in 1883. 

WELLINGTON LA MONTE, A. M. 

Teaching was the real "vocation" of La Monte, although he tried 
business for a time. For a term of years he was principal of Canisteo 
Academy, Canisteo, N. Y. He entered college from Charlotteville, 
N. Y., and completed the Classical Course. On the 4th of March, 
i860, he married Miss F. M. Clark, of Carbondale, Penn. He did not 
beHeve in "race suicide"; in six years five children were born to them. 
He died in Charlottevile in 1883. 
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REV. THOMAS LAMONT, A. M. 

On his father's side Mr. Lamont is of Scotch-Irish ancestry. His 
ancestral line began in America about the year 1745. His mother was 
of English ancestry, traced back to the early settlers of New England. 
He was born in Charlotteville, Schoharie Co., N. Y., Oct. 6, 1832. 
Until the age of sixteen he attended the common public schools of his 
native place ; at seventeen he was licensed to teach, and taught one 
winter term in the town of Davenport, Delaware Co., N. Y. In the 
fall of 1850 he entered the New York Conference Seminary, Charlotte- 
ville, and remained a student in this Seminary for the period of three 
years. During this period he was principal six months of the Stamford 
Academy, N. Y. In the fall of 1853 and the fall of 1854 he was assist- 
ant teacher of languages in the Fort Plain Seminary, N. Y. He en- 
tered college as a Junior, and was graduated in the Classical Course ; 
was elected a Phi Beta Kappa. In college he was a member of the 
Adelphic Literary Society; also the Theological Society. 

Immediately after graduation he became a professor in the New 
York Conference Seminary. In the spring of 1857 he became a mem- 
ber of the New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was elected as professor in the Seminary for two years. He was 
thus professor in the Seminary for the first three years after gradua- 
tion. In the spring of 1859 he was appointed to Fishkill, N. Y., but 
was called back in the fall to Charlotteville, having been elected prin- 
cipal of the Seminary, in which capacity he acted for two and a half 
years. For two years he was both principal of the Seminary and pas- 
tor of the Charlotteville M. E. Church. In addition to his work as 
already given, he was pastor by appointment of the Conference as 
follows: Ridgebury, 1862; Monticello, 1863-5; Crawford (First 
Church), 1866-67; Deposit, 1868-9; Claverack, 1870-71; Katonah, 
1872-4; Tremont, 1875; Catskill, 1876-8; Coxsackie, 1879-81; Sauger- 
ties, 1882-4; Goshen, 1885-7; Rondout, 1888-90; Washington Heights. 
1891-3; Delhi, 1894-6; Mt. Kisco, 1897; Fishkill-on-Hudson, 1898; 
Lee, Mass., 1899-1905; Supernumerary, 1906, Bound Brook, N. J., 
where he still lives. April 9, 1863, Mr. Lamont married Miss Caro- 
line D. Jayne at Fergusonville, N. Y., who is still living. They have 
three children, Hammond Lam.ont, editor of The Nation, New York 
City ; Lucy, wife of John Palmer Gavit, of Albany, N. Y. ; Thomas 
W. Lamont, 2d vice-president of the Bankers' Trust Company, 7 
Wall Street, New York. 
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PROF. ANDREW JACKSON LANG, A. M. 

Prof. Lang was born in Palmyra, Maine, Sept. 3, 183 1, the tenth of 
a family of eleven children. He was reared on a farm, where each had 
to bear a part in the maintenance of the family. He attended common 
school a portion of each year. Thirsting for more education, at the 
age of 17 he "made a bold push for the academy." He was two years 
in Hartland and Kents Hill Seminaries, and one year in Waterville 
Academy — supporting himself by summer labor and winter teaching. 
He then entered Waterville College, where he remained three years, 
supporting himself as before. From Waterville he went to "Union,'' 
entering the Senior Class, where he completed his Classical 
Course. "The foundation of lifelong disease was laid in this 
severe physical . and mental exertion." Immediately after gradu- 
ation he became the Classical teacher in Fort Plains Semi- 
nary, N. Y. From Fort Plains he went to a Boys' Boarding School in 
Essex, Conn. April 9, 1857, he married Miss Elvina Lyford, of 
Waterville, Me. She was an experienced teacher and became a two- 
fold partner, at home and in his profession. In Nov., 1857, he removed 
to Waverly, N. Y., and became principal of a newly organized institute, 
where he remained 13 years, until his death. Under his wise and effi- 
cient management, all the time with impaired health, Waverly Insti- 
tute became "one of the most useful and flourishing academies in the 
State." In 1863 he was elected school commissioner of Tioga Co., 
and re-elected in 1866, fulfilling the duties of this office six years, but 
retaining his position as principal. While commissioner he greatly 
raised the standard of schools and teachers in his entire district. His 
widow wrote, "He believed firmly in making education eminently 
Christian, in the daily reading of the sacred Scriptures, and repeating 
the Lord's Prayer in the schools." After speaking of his exposure 
and fatigue, which brought on the typhoid fever, she closed her sketch 
with these beautiful words: "On the 22d day of August, 1870, at the 
age of thirty-nine years, the summons came to perfect rest and richer 
reward." In a letter, dated Hyde Park, 111., Jan. 30, 1878, the Rev. 
Dr. Johnson, speaking of Mrs. Lang, said, "so true a wife and estima- 
ble a woman." Three children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Lang — 
the youngest, an infant daughter, dying soon after her father's death ; 
the others, sons, were in college — one in Hillsdale, Mich., the other 
in Princeton, N. J, 
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THEODORE LARGO'M, C. E., A. M. 

This sketch is a summary of two personal letters written from the 
Trembley House, Trumansburg, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1876, arid Nov. 14, 
1877. Born in Enfield, Tompkins Co., N. Y., Feb. 3, 1834; parents, 
farmers in fair circumstances ; father died June i, 1845, leaving mother 
on the farm with four children — three boys and one girl, oldest 15. 
Theodore was next to the youngest, and at the age of 13 or 14 began to 
desire an education ; went to school winters, and worked on the farm 
summers. 

After 17 his time was divided between -farm work, attenda,nce at 
Ithaca Academy, and teaching. In 1854 entered the Junior Class of 
Union College, and was present two "full years, graduating in both 
the Scientific and Engineering Courses. After graduating taught 
mathematics in "Poughkeepsie Collegiate Institute," Patrick Robb and 
Sidney A. Norton being associates. In the fall of 1857 went to Ken- 
tucky and taught one year in Bethel College, and a private school four 
years. His health failing, he was compelled to give up studying and 
teaching, and patiently await the slow but sure development of his in- 
herited consumption. In May, 1873, ^e was attacked with severe 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and at his writing, 187^, he was "half dead 
and half alive." "My father, mother, brothers and sisters all died 
with the consumption and I am left alone, nearly dead." Patiently he 
was bearing it all, and I am free to say thatVio -member of the Class 
of '56 should be held in sweeter menaory than, Theodore Larcom. I 
am unable to give the date of his death. He was never married. 

HON. GEORGE W. LAWTON, A. M. 

Lawton entered college from Auburn, N. Y., and was graduated 
in the Classical Course. In 1876 Judge Lawton wrote' a very "touch- 
ing" apology because he had not yet been elected "President of the 
United States." His ambition had as yet only been rewarded with 
the office of "Judge of Probate." He was Captain through the Civil 
War in the 4th Mich. Vol. Cavalry, and was "tipped with a Brevet 
Major for services rendered." His abiding love for "Old Union" is 
beautifully expressed in these closing words : "But whether I meet 
you or not, from my hea,rt I bless you — you all — ^my classma,tes ; my 
Alma Mater; the venerable professors; the young president; the 
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memories of those who have gone before us." In a few years he 
joined those who had gone on* before — 1885. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON LOUCKS. 

The subject of this sketch' was the son of Alexander and Lydia 
Pafrent LouckSj and was born in SaHsbury Centre July 21, 1833. He 
prepared for college in Fairfield Academy; entered college from his 
native town, but did not remain to graduate. After leaving college 
he made teaching his special vocation, but a few years before his death 
he engaged in mercantile business in Wampsville, Oneida Co. He 
married Eva- Lowell, -and two children were born to them, a son and a 
daughter, Mrs. Eugene Fox, Oneida. He died April 19, 1903, in 
Wampsville. The above plkces are all in New York. 

FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 

Did space' p'erniit it« publication, the entire sketch of Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, ably written- by his sister, Helen W. Ludlow, and comprising 
3,000 words, would be exceedingly interesting reading. It has, per- 
haps, f aUeri' to the lot of few men to accomplish as much valuable work 
in a few years as was accomplished by the subject of this sketch. 
Union College never had a warmer friend, and the memory of no 
Alumnus is more effectively perpetuated in the life of the College. 
His "Stirtg to Old Union;" written on the occasion of his graduation, 
has been sung at every Commencement since that date, and at every 
special gathering of the Alumni of the College. A sketch of his life 
would be incomplete without this "Song," and it is, therefore, given in 
this volume. "Looking ov«r the manuscript volume of his early 
poems," his sister writes, "I find many witnesses to his feelings for 
you all" : 

"Maay^ji MM and valley 

Shall stretch' between. us soon; 
But we are no more^divided. 
Than the ocean and' the moon. 

And with invisible tendrils, 

Whose root is in the past. 
We still should be bound together, 

Were the distance twice as vast. 
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Light ever shine on your spirits, 

God speed you in your aims, 
Until 'Qui nunc ad astra' 

Be written o'er our names." 

The year after his graduation, before he was twenty, his first book 
was pubHshed by Harper Brothers, "The Hasheesh Eater." For a time 
he was associate principal in an academy in Watertown, N. Y. ; studied 
law for two years in the office of Geo. Wm. Curtis Noyes, and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. But his tastes were "literary," and to this 
work he gave the few years of his life. At the age of twenty-two he 
threw himself upon his own resources in the city of New York. "Little 
Brothers," "Little Briggs and I," "A Brace of Boys," and "Fleeing to 
Tarshish" were among the articles published in Harper's Monthly. 
These, together with "Northern Lights," written for a Boston maga- 
zine, were subsequently published in book form (1867) by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. Later, "Little Briggs and I" and one of his poems in 
Harper's Monthly, "Too Late," were published in a volume of the 
"Little Classics." A series of p^ers on "The Decimal System of 
Weights and Measures" were published in the New York World, and 
an article on the correlation of forces, "E. Pluribus Unum," in the 
Galaxy. Before the war, during a winter spent in Florida, he sent to 
the New York Commercial Advertiser a series of articles, "Due South 
Sketches," and to the Atlantic Monthly "The Situation"— "What we do 
if Massa put de Guns in ourHand,s.'', In 1861-2 he was on the edi- 
torial staff of the Neiv York Convmercial Advertiser j ia.rui in the same 
period "Masks and Music" was published and much noticed in the 
Home Journal. For several years he was on the editorial staff of the 
New York Evening Post, the dramatic, art and musical critic, and book- 
reviewer ; also writing many literary, scientific and political articles, and 
translating from the French, Italian and Spanish newspapers. In 1864 
his dramatization of Cinderella for the New York Sanitary Fair was 
performed by children of the best circles under the auspices of Mrs. 
John C. Fremont and others. In 1865 he made an overland trip to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, writing, on his return, descriptive articles for the 
Atlantic; also "Through Tickets to San Francisco" (a prophecy). His 
last and largest work, "The Heart of the Continent," was published in 
1870 by Hurd and Houghton, N. Y., and Sampson Low & Sons, 
London. 
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"What Shall They Do to Be Saved?" (opium eaters) was published 
in Harper's Monthly in 1867. This was used as an introduction in a 
later book by another author, "The Opium Habit." 

Mr. Ludlow was the only son of Rev. Dr. Ludlow, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., who died in August, 1867. From that date his only sister be- 
came a member of his family. The son was twice married, the first 
time when only twenty-two ; the second in Dec, 1868, to a lady much 
respected by his father, who hoped to marry them — Mrs. Maria Mulli- 
ken, having two children. He had no child of his own. In 1868, in 
"assistance of one of the sufferers for whom his heart and hands were 
always open," he took a severe cold, which led to hemorrhage of the 
lungs. For two years he was a great sufferer. In June, 1870, with his 
wife, sister and youngest stepson, he sailed for Europe, hoping to re- 
gain his health. They remained six weeks in London, but a sudden 
increase in his disease led them to hasten to Geneva, Switzerland. They 
stopped for a time at the Hotel de la Paix, but soon removed to a more 
quiet place, on the shore of the lake and overlooking Mount Blanc. He 
was cared for by an English physician, visited by an English Chaplain 
and many American friends. Beautiful are these words of his sister, 
"We laid our pilgrim in a chamber called 'Peace,' looking toward the 
sun-rising. For three weeks he forgot his own sufferings to uphold our 
courage, looking away from them to Jesus, whose name was ever on his 
lips and in his heart." His dying message was, "Tell all my friends 
that dear Jesus is all I ever thought him ; my only Saviour, my Lord 
and my God." He died at daybreak, Sept. 12, 1870, the day following 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of his birth, but allowing for difference In 
time between Switzerland and New York, his birthday. In fifteen 
months, as soon as the return of peace in Europe made it possible, his 
remains were brought to Poughkeepsie and buried in the family plot. 

The last articles he wrote in this country for publication were one 
for the New York Tribune and one for Harper's Monthly — the former 
urging the establishment of "Homes for the Friendless" — decent night 
lodgings for the poor wanderers in the city streets; the latter calling 
attention to a new remedy. for the "opium habit." 

This long sketch is but a just response for eight letters, written 
from three States, together with a sketch of 3,000 words — all by a sister 
of a beloved and specially honored classmate. 
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SONG TO OLD UNION. 

By Fitz Hugh Ludlow, '56. 
Let the Grecian dream of his sacred stream, 

And sing of the brave adorning. 
That Phoebus weaves from his laurel leaves. 

At the golden gates of morning; 
But the brook that bounds through Union's grounds 

Gleams bright as the Delphic water. 
And a prize as fair as a god may wear 

Is a "dip" from our Alma Mater. 

Chorus— Then here's to thee, the brave and free ; 
Old Union smiling o'er us; 
And for many a day, as thy walls grow gray. 
May they ring with thy children's chorus. 

Could our praises throng on the waves of song, 

Like an Orient fleet gem-bringing. 
We would bear to thee the argosy. 

And crown thee with pearls of singing; 
But thy smile beams down beneath a crown 

Whose glory asks no other ; 
We gather it not from the green sea-grot — 

'Tis the love we bear our mother. 

Chorus — Then here's to thee, etc. 

Let the joy that falls from thy dear old walls 

Unchanged brave time's on-darting; 
And our only tear fall once a year 

On hands that clasp ere parting; 
And when other throngs shall sing our songs, 

And their spell once more has bound us. 
Our faded hours shall revive their flowers. 

And the past shall live around us. 

Chorus — Then here's to thee, etc. 
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GENERAL SAMUEL McCONIHE, A. M. 

The home of McConihe was in Troy, from which city he entered 
college. No record of his early life is at hand. After graduation he 
engaged for a time in the mercantile business, and then studied law. 
In the fall of 1861 he recruited Co. K., 93d N. Y. V., and was in bar- 
racks and camp about seven months, in New York State and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Jan. 9, 1862, he was commissioned Captain. Un March 
30 the regiment embarked as a part of McClellan's army for the 
Peninsula. From this date the experiences of this reguuciu were ot 
thrilling interest: skirmishes and reconnoissances in the vicinity of 
Lee's Mills and Yorktown, and the general battle of Williamsburg. 
May 21, 1862, his company and three others were detached from the 
regiment to serve as General Headquarters Guard at Army Headquar- 
ters. From this date on his marches and countermarches and battles are 
as follows : To Harrison's Landing ; back to Fort Monroe ; embarked 
for Aquia Creek; marched to Alexandria and Washington; through 
Maryland ; battle of Antietam ; marched to Falmouth, Va. ; battles of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville ; marched through Maryland to 
Gettysburg, Pa. July 19, 1863, he was detached from regiment and 
placed in command of Companies K and H and ordered to report to 
Brig. Gen. M. R. Patrick, Provost Marshal General Army of the Poto- 
mac, and during the following months his duties were especially re- 
sponsible. Dec. 3, 1863, he was commissioned Major. On the 28th of 
the same month seven companies of his regiment re-enHsted and went 
home on a furlough, and he was left in command of the three remain- 
ing companies, performing the double duty of guard at General Head- 
quarters and of prisoners at General Patrick's headquarters. Feb. 10, 
1864, the seven companies returned, and on the 9th of November he 
was commissioned Colonel over the Lieut. Col. on the written request 
of all the commissioned officers, except the Lieut. Col. During the 
war he was engaged in the following battles: Yorktown, Williams- 
burg, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania. North Anna, Tollopotomy, Cold Harbor, Petersburgh, Straw ■ 
berry Plains, Deep Bottom, Toplar Spring Church, ist Boydtown 
Road, Hatcher's Run. At the expiration of his term of enHstment, 
Feb. 15, 1865, he was honorably mustered out of service. On the 13th 
of March, 1865, he was made Brig. Gen. of Vols, for conspicuous gal- 
lantry in the battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, Va., and for 
gallantry and meritorious conduct during the war. 
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But his gallant services in the Civil War did not end the military 
career of Gen. MtConihe. He soon enlisted in the U. S. A., and 
Feb. 23, 1866, he was commissioned 2d Lieut., and immediately pro- ■ 
moted to ist Lieut. Feb. 25, 1867, he was commissioned Captain for 
gallantry and meritorious service in the battle of the Wilderness, Va., 
and promoted to Major March 2, 1867, for gallantry and meritorious 
servi<:e in the battle of Spottsylvania, Va., and the same date he was 
commissioned Lieut. Col. for gallantry and meritorious service dur- 
ing the war. Soon after his first commission in the U. S. A. he was 
ordered to Fort Columbus, New York Harbor. In a letter, dated 
Nov. 6, 1877, his mother said he was then at Camp Cameron, Beaver, 
Utah Territory. This is his latest military record on hand. He died 
Sept. 7, 1897. For the data in the above sketch, of our patriotic and 
honored classmate, Gen. Samuel McConihe, the corresponding secre- 
tary is indebted to his mother, brother and specially Heitman's His- 
torical Register and Dictionary of the U. S. Army, published under 
authority of Congress. 

CHARLES F. MANSFIELD, A. M. 

"If my paper shall seem too eulogistic of my brother it will only 
seem so to those who did not know how lovely and beautiful a soul 
was enshrined in his manly form." These words are quoted from a 
letter written eleven years after his death, by his brother. Rev. Leroy 
Delos Mansfield, who was then principal of Dearborn Seminary, Chi- 
cago, III. The two ' brothers had been for several years, until the 
death of Charles F., associate principals of Rockland Female Insti- 
tute, Nyack, N. Y. The subject of this sketch was born in Pulaski, 
Oswego Co., N. Y., April 17, 1830. He was the second child in a fam- 
ily of eleven children born to Leonard Delos and Sophronia Redfielrt 
Mansfield. He was prepared for college in Mexico Academy, Mexico, 
Oswego Co., the preparatory dapartment of Central College, McGraw- 
ville, Cortland Co., and Cortland Academy, Homer (all in N. Y.). 
He entered Union College the second term Sophomore, and was grad- 
uated in the Scientific Course. At Central College (1851) he met 
John Leonard Brownell, and because of similar temperaments empha- 
sized with striking ancestral similarities, thc^y became devoted friends, 
their friendship terminating only at the death of Mansfield. Each was 
the second child in a family of eleven children, and each, on his 
mother's side, was a descendant of a family named Leonard, and yei 
they could trace no relationship. 
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Before graduating each was principal two years of a public school 
in Albany, and each taught one term in the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, fhey were c.alled from Albany to Brooklyn by the president 
of the Institute, Dr. John H. Raymond, who subsequently became 
president of Vassar College. After graduating both returned to the 
Polytechnic Institute and were associate teachers one year, when a 
serious accident compelled Mansfield to resign. When he had suffi- 
ciently recovered lie became associate principal with his brother, as 
stated aboyt- '' Rockland Female Institute, where he remained until 
his death, Aug. 26, 1865. He married Miss Lucy R. Langdon, of 
Montpelier, Vt. ; no children were born to them. 

GEO'RGE ARNOLD MASON, C. E. 

Mr. Mason entered college from Chicago, 111., and that city was his 
last known residence. The corresponding secretary has been unable 
to obtain any information about his life, either before or after his grad- 
uation. Hb does not even know whether he is one of the few still liv- 
ing, or whether he is one of the many who have passed on. 

SAMUEL MATHEWS. 

Mathews' history after leaving college was completed in a very few 
years. He entered college from Schenectady as a University student, 
but did not graduate. He became a lawyer, but had only a brief period 
for practice. He died in Cambridge, 111., 1864. 

HON. SETH LLEYELLYN MILLIKEN, A. M. 

Mr. Milliken was one of the seven students of Waterville College, 
Maine, now Colby University, who took their Senior year in Union 
College, all graduating in the Classical Course. One of the seven, 
Rev. Dr. Durgin, said: "I had the rare privilege of sitting at the feet 
of the venerable and renowned teacher, Eliphalet Nott." This is a 
single illustration of Dr. Nott's reputation as an educator, causing 
many young men from other colleges to seek the honor of graduating 
at Union College. Mr. Milliken was born in Montville, Maine, Dec. 
12, 1831, and died of pneumonia in Washington, D. C, April 18, 1897. 
His father's name was William Milliken, and his mother's maiden name 
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Lucy Page Perrigo. At the time he entered Waterville College he was 
living with his parents and two younger brothers in Camden, Me. His 
only preparation known to his daughter was obtained in the public 
schools. In the pursuit of a higher education his father was wilhng but 
unable to help him. To show the sterling qualities which enabled him 
to succeed without help, I give this selection from the address of the 
Hon. Mr. Burleigh, his successor in Congress, on the occasion of the 
Congressional Memorial services : "The career of Seth L. Milliken 
vividly and forcibly illustrates the possibilities of American citizenship. 
The honored position he attained in the councils of the nation was due 
in no degree to the accident of birth or fortuitous circumstances. From 
the early age of 14 years, when he left his country home to secure an 
education, with $3, which his grandmother had given him from her 
Revolutionary War pension — the' only contribution for this purpose he 
ever had — and walked 40 miles to save stage fare, he was wholly the 
architect of his own fortunes." This energetic and indomitable spirit 
characterized his entire life. He won success by the inherent forces 
of his own personality. He wore his own crown of honor. 

Mr. Milliken had scarcely removed his ^'Academic" costume when 
the State robed him with her "Civic" costume. Six weeks after com- 
pleting his college course — three years in Waterville and one year in 
Union — he was elected to the Maine House of Representatives, and was 
returned the following year. In 1858 he was elected clerk of the su- 
preme judicial court for his native county. While in the service of 
this court, he studied law with two eminent jurists, Hon. Nehemiah 
Abbott and Judge Dickerson, of Belfast, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1 87 1. He soon rose to prominence as a platform speaker, and in 
times of important political contests his services were in great demand. 
He not only stumped his own State many times ; he was on several 
occasions called to other States, notably New York and Ohio. In 
this work he had few rivals, and possibly not a peer. These fall cam- 
paigns would be followed by lecture seasons in the winter, and, as he 
said in a personal letter, rest in the summer. These were preparatory 
years for his higher civic honors received in the later years of his life. 
He had traveled nearly 30,000 miles in presenting the principles of the 
Republican party, to which he was loyal during his entire life. In 1876 
he was one of three of the Class of '56 who were elected delegates to 
the Republican National Convention held in Cincinnati ; the other two 
were Thacher, of Kansas, and Donnan, of Iowa. In 1884 Mr. Milliken 
was again elected a delegate to the Republican National Convention 
held in Chicago. 
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During the last 14 years of his life Mr. Milliken was a member of 
the House of Representatives, having served through seven consecu- 
tive terms and entered upon his eighth, which was early terminated 
by his death. Congressional Memorial services were held on the 15th 
of January, 1898, when addresses were made by Representatives Bur- 
leigh, Dingley, Boutelle, Dinsmore, Skinner, Mercer, Hilborn, Hicks 
and Little; by Senators Hale, Mills, Carter, Rawlins, Gallinger and 
Fave. These addresses and the Memorial editorials of the public press 
of Maine would more than fill all the reading space of this volume. The 
highest possible tributes were paid to him as a man, his ability and el6- 
quence as a speaker, and his efficiency and fidelity in every position of 
trust. Representative Burleigh said, "The sorrow of his untimely 
death was shared by all classes. The pulpit and the press have united 
in giving expression to the popular sense of bereavement and in paying 
eloquent tribute to his memory. I was present at his funeral and fol- 
lowed his body to its last resting place in the beautiful city (Belfast) 
by the sea, where he lived during so many of the best years of his life, 
and which had a deep and abiding place in his affections. It was a sad 
and solemn occasion, the memory of which will always remain with 
me. The whole city was in mourning. All classes of its people, the 
rich, the poor, the old, the young, were moved with a common grief. 
To one and all the death of their distinguished and warm-hearted 
friend and fellow citizen had come with the force of a personal loss. 
Amid such sincere and loyal tributes to the noble qualities that enshrine 
men in the hearts of their fellows his mortal remains were laid to rest." 

Mr. Milliken came of good stock. On the paternal side he was of 
Scotch descent. His maternal ancestors were the Counts of Perri- 
gaux, who were prominently identified with the early history of 
France. His widow and two children, a daughter and a son, survived 
him, and at this date (March, 1907), are still living — the widow and 
daughter in Belfast, and the son in New York City, his business ad- 
dress, "Deering, Milliken & Co., 79 and 81 Leonard Street." Mr. 
Milliken married (Dec. 8, 1859) Miss Elizabeth Arnold, daughter of 
Ambrose Selden and Justina Arnold, both of Augusta, Maine. 
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ALEXANDER B. MOREY, D. D. 

November 13, 1834, in Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y., an in- 
fant was born and named as above, excepting the "D. D.," which was 
added at a later date. History does not tell us when this infant began 
to "laugh." The following quotation is from a letter, dated Jackson- 
ville, 111., May 28, 1906: "I have had a happy life, always a happy 
home; have worked hard, suffered some, but 'laughed' a great deal 
more." I will give a brief sketch of Dr. Morey's life between these 
dates. He was prepared for college in Cambridge Academy, Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y., entered "Union" as a Sophomore, and was grad- 
uated as a Classical student in '56. After graduation, he spent a year 
on a cotton plantation in Mississippi, and saw the "inside, outside, 
upperside, and underside of slavery, and came back a 'black Republi- 
can.' " The next tnree years he was a Theological student in Prince- 
ton Seminary, Princeton, N. J., and came out a "full-fledged preacher." 
His first settlement was in Franklin, Ind., where he remained eleven 
years, when he was called, April, 1871, to the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, O., continuing in this pastorate fourteen years. 
During this period a long and exceedingly complimentary tribute was 
paid to him as a man, preacher, and pastor, in the "Biographical Ency- 
clopaedia of Ohio," from which are taken these quotations : "Mr. 
Morey is remarkable for his clear and logical reasoning in the pulpit; 
for the very radical position he has always maintained, advocating the 
rights of women, especially to preach in the pulpit." "He has also 
advocated lay preaching, although in this he has had many powerful 
ministers of his own denomination to oppose him." "He has always 
been a most reliable friend of the temperance reform." "In the Sab- 
bath school he is perhaps the most energetic and successful worker of 
any pastor in the city." "He has great influence with the young peo- 
ple of his church and congregation, by whom he is very highly es- 
teemed." "He was married March 19, 1861, to Josephine Harman, of 
Schenectady, N. Y." In a letter dated March 12, 1878, Dr. Morey 
said he had buried two sons and had one daughter living. "My wife 
and daughter are still living, thank God." (April, 1907.) 

After a pastorate of fourteen years in Cincinnati, Dr. Morey was 
called to Jacksonville, 111., where he remains at this writing. Having 
served his people about 22 years^ andvbeing 72 years of age, he recently 
resigned, packed his goods and had', them ready for storage. His 
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church held a special meeting, made out a new call, set aside by vote 
money enough for his support, when he should become too old to 
preach, and served their "'summons" upon him. He felt somewhat as 
Peter felt on the "Mount of Transfiguration," and decided that the 
college town of Jacksonville was '"as good a place as any to go to 
Heaven from.'' Dr. Moray has written these volumes for the press: 
"The Crime of Intemperance" ; "The Glory of the Departed" ; "Hon- 
est Doubt" and "Knowing Jesus." These were written during his 
eariier ministry; no information as to his later works. Dr. Morey was 
one of the eight members who were present at the semi-centennial re- 
union, and represented his class in the after-dinner speeches of the 
.\lrjnni. 

PROF. JOHN LEWIS MORRIS, C. E., A. M. 

Prof. Morris was born of Welsh parentage in Utica, N. Y., Nov. 
14, 1832, and died in Ithaca Nov. 19, 1905. Receiving his preparation 
in Ovid and Auburn, he entered Union College in 1852, and was grad- 
uated in the Scientific Course with the degree of C. E. Four years 
later he received the A. M. After graduation he went west, but soon 
returned and entered into the employ of the N. Y. C. R. R. in the 
locomotive department, in Albany, remaining in this position until 1861, 
and gaining much practical knowledge for his 'valuable lifework. He 
then went to Ovid, Seneca Co., N. Y., where he remained until 1868, in 
the manufacturing, repairing and sale of agricultural and other me- 
chanical instruments. When Cornell University was organized in 1868 
Morris' theoretical and practical knowledge, acquired by many years of 
faithful service, found its ample reward in his selection as Prof, of 
"Practical Mechanics and Machine Construction" in Sibley College, 
holding honorably this position for 35 years. At the age of 70 he re- 
signed, though he continued, by special request, to discharge its duties 
for a year longer. During the 35 years Prof. Morris made an extended 
visit to Europe. Space will permit only very limited extracts from the 
many commendatory notices of his work in Sibley College. President 
White said : "Prof. Morris, with his practical knowledge, his devotion 
to his work and his warm feelings toward worthy students, was of 
the greatest value in beginning the great development, which we have 
since seen in Sibley College." * * * "There was no more devoted 
friend than he, to students whom he considered really meritorious. To 
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such men he was ever devoted, and many are those of this class who 
owe to him the pecuniary aid which tided them over serious difficulties 
during their stay at the University." * * * "He deserves to be espe- 
cially remembered as one of those who, in the early days of the Insti- 
tution, indeed, until his retirement, wrought with loyalty, energy, prac- 
t'cil ability and good sense, which have been potent factors in giving to 
Sibley College its present position, and in securing to Cornell Uni- 
versity the confidence of the State and Nation." 

Dr. Thurston, his successor as Dean of the Department, said : "Pro- 
fessor Morris has been one of the participants in the evolution of a true 
university, and in the building up of a great school of professional 
training." * * * "jjg y^,{\\ j^g always honored as one of the pi- 
onecTs in one of the greatest movements of the time." The New York 
Sun said : "The death of John Lewis Morris, of Cornell University, 
may be considered as marking an epoch in the history of technical in- 
struction in the universities of this country. Prof. Morris was a 
pioneer in his special field, and his work in the Sibley College of Me- 
chanical Engineering and Mechanic Arts spread a practical influence in 
educational circles far beyond the bounds of the Ithaca University." 

Prof. Morris was twice married ; his first wife was Miss Louisa A. 
Sutton of Ovid, and his second Mrs. Emma Wilcox, who survives him. 
He left no descendants. For many years he was one of the trustees of 
the Willow Hospital for the Insane. His death, following an acute 
attack of pneumonia with accompanying paralysis, was sudden and 
startling, occurring only a few- days after his return from' a visit of 
special pleasure, to join with others in celebrating the eightieth anni- 
versary of the birth of his brother, the Rev. E. D. Morris, D. D., who 
had been for thirty years a Professor in Lane Theological Seminary, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. His funeral services were attended by the faculty 
and students of the University and a large concourse of citizens. He 
was buried in the beautiful cemetery of Ithaca. The corresponding 
secretary is indebted to his widow for his excellent photograph in this 
volume. 

LIEUT. COL. EMORY WASHBURN MUENSCHER, C. E. 

Born at Fall River, Mass., Feb. 6, 1834. His father. Rev. Joseph 
Muenscher, D. D., was a distinguished clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He was educated at Phillips Academy, Brown Uni- 
versity and Andover Theological Seminary. He was rector of several 
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very prominent churches, and for a period he held the high position of 
Professor in the Theological Department of Kenyon College, Ohio. 
During his rectorship in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, he had among his parish- 
ioners two men who became Cabinet Ministers, three United States 
Senators, several of the House of Representatives, three Brigadier 
Generals, one Chief Justice of Minnesota. His wife was equally dis- 
tinguished, especially in her ancestral line. Her father, Joseph Wash- 
burn of Leicester, Mass, served four years in the Continental army; 
was in the battles of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and Monmouth Court 
House. Her grandfather was a Captain of Massachusetts troops at 
the battle of Bunker Hill. She was a lineal descendant of Mary Chil- 
ton, the first woman who stepped from the Mayflower upon Plymouth 
Rock, and of Francis Cooke, another passenger of the Mayflower. One 
of her brothers was president of the Bank of Savannah, Ga. ; another 
a prominent lawyer at Montgomery, Ala., and a third, Emory, was the 
last Whig Governor of Massachusetts, and for twenty years Professor 
of Law in Harvard University. 

The patriotic blood of these honored ancestors flowed in the veins 
of their descendants. Emory often recalls the fact that while he was 
with Sherman's Army trying to get into Savannah, he had six cousins 
on the other side of the works trying to keep them out. Our class- 
mate's ante-college life is full of genuine interest, but space will permit 
only a very brief review of his educational training. This began when in 
childhood he often sat in the lap of Rutherford B. Hayes, and doubt- 
less listened to stories of Presidential aspirations ; was continued when 
his father taught him Latin and Greek, and sufficient Hebrew and type- 
setting to enable him to set the type for the articles he was writing for 
the Western Episcopalian, interspersed with many quotations from th'e 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is no wonder that he was admitted to the Sopho- 
more class of Kenyon College at the early age of 13. The class was 
almost as remarkable as '56, Union College ; several rose to eminence, 
one a distinguished theological professor, well known to the writer. 
From Kenyon College he went to Union in the spring of '54, taking a 
University course and giving special attention to civil engineering under 
the renowned teacher, Prof. Gillespie. He was honored by his class; 
elected Speaker of the (College) House of Representatives, president 
of the Philomatheon Society, and a representative of that 'society for 
commencement. 

His post-graduate life has been a busy one. As usual he began with 
school teaching; taught for a time among the Wyandotte Indians of 
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Kansas. The panic of '57 so affected the work of engineering that he 
continued to teach; was principal of academies at Millwood and Mel- 
lensburg, Ohio, meantime studying law ; was admitted to practice 
Feb., 1861, Ohio. He heard, April 12, Beauregard's guns firing on 
Fort Sumter and on the 19th he enhsted in the 4th Reg. O. Vol. Inf., 
and was elected sergeant of Co. B. On Aug. 15 he was commissioned 
by Governpr Dennison ist Lieut, and Adjutant of the 30th Reg. O. 
Vol. Inf.; promoted to Captain Aug. 12, 1862; Lieut.-Col. Jan. 6, 1865. 
He was mustered out of service Jan. 17, 1865, by reason of expiration 
of term of service. His war experience is briefly told : Aug. 29 and 
30 was in Battle of Bull Run ; South Mountain Sept. 14, '62 ; Antietam, 
- Sept. 17, where he was wounded; transferred to the 15th Army Corps, 
Gen. W. T. Sherman; engaged in two assaults on Confederate works 
at Vicksburg May 19 and 22, '63, and the capture of the City of Jack- 
son ; transferred with the Oorps to Chattanooga ; engaged in the great 
battle of that city, Nov. 24-5, '63 ; his company deployed as skirmishers 
carried Knob of Mission Ridge, evening of 24th ; on the morning of the 
25th, reinforced with another company, he carried the rifle pits on the 
point of the main ridge — having, he believes, the honor of commanding 
the first Union troops who set foot on that ridge during that battle. 
In the Atlantic campaign he was engaged in the battle of Dallas May 
28-9; Kenesaw Mountain, June 27; Atlanta, July 22; Ezra Church, 
July 28; Jonesboro, Sept. i, '64. During the "March to the Sea," he 
commanded his regiment, and at one time a brigade, and was engaged 
in the assault on Fort McAllister, Dec. 13, '64. During his entire term 
of service of three years and nine months he was off dtrty on account of 
sickness only three days, and although five men were shot by his side, 
he escaped with a single wound. 

Professional career : Assistant engineer on railroads in Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, five and a half years; chief engineer of the 
Manistee & Grand Rapids Railroad fifteen and a half years ; other rail- 
roads in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan four years; city engineer of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., seven years ; of Manistee, Mich., eight years. In 
his old age, engineer for the "County Drain Commission" of Manistee 
County, and the "Board of County Road Commissioners." In the fall 
of 1906 he was nominated for County Engineer and unanimously 
elected. 

Honors conferred : Elected a member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers July 7, 1893 ; Michigan Engineering Society, 1888, 
president 1892-3 ; contributed a large number of papers to the proceed- 
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ings of that society ; member of the Masonic Order since April, 1858 ; 
G. A. of the RepubHc since March, 1899; Post Commander five years; 
dehvered a number of pubHc addresses. 

He was married Aug. 22, '63, to Miss Sarah E. Johnson, of New 
York City ; two daughters ; older, teacher for seven years of French and 
German in the Manistee high schools ; younger, a successful teacher of 
music. A home, good health, happy family, an abundance of this 
world's good — the present history of our honored classmate. He hopes 
to meet his class again ; if not here, in a "better" world. 

SAMUEL WILLIAMS NELSON. 

No information has been obtained about either the earlier or later 
life of Mr. Nelson. He entered college from Cooperstown, -N. Y., but 
did not remain to graduate. After leaving college he went into the 
mercantile business. He died in Superior City, Mich., 1875. 

EDWARD P. NORTH, A. B., C. E. 

The father of Mr. North, Milo L. North, M. D., was a graduate of 
Yale College, class of 18 14, and won by his scholarship the Phi Beta 
Kappa honor. He married Miss Mary Smith, daughter of Rev. Daniel 
Smith of Stamford, Conn. His medical practice was in Connecticut 
until 1838, when he removed to Saratoga Springs, where he continued 
his practice until his death in the winter of 1855-6. His son, Edward 
P., was born in Hartford, Conn., July 16, 1835. He began his life- 
work before entering college, having been in the service for about a 
year and a half, of engineering parties on the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
and the second track of the Hudson River Railroad. He entered col- 
lege from Saratoga Springs as an Engineering student, his course con- 
tinuing from the second term Sophomore to the end of the second term 
Senior. He then became assistant engineer on the Chicago sewers, 
under Mr. E. S. Chesbrough: He remained in this position until the 
fall of 1859. During the winters of 1857-8-9 he took a post-graduate 
course in Mining Engineering. Being then forced by failing eyesight 
to entirely discontinue reading, he purchased a farm in Illinois, married 
Miss Kate L. Westcott, of Saratoga Springs, and settled down into a 
real home life. In the spring of 1864 he returned to his professional 
work as assistant engineer on the railroad from Athens to Schenectady ; 
now a part of the West Shore Railroad. In 1868-9 he was engaged on 
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the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad, finishing the work in 
Weber Canon — seeing the laying of the last rail, and hearing Dr. John 
Todd's famous prayer on that occasion. 

Since 1867 he has been a resident of the City of New York, and 
during this period he has held these responsible positions : Superinten- 
dent of Roads and Streets in "Annexed District," New York City; 
Chief Engineer and then vice-president of the Sinaloa & Durango Rail- 
road", Mexico; Water Purveyor of New York City, having charge of 
all new pavements and repairs of streets on Manhattan Island, and 
Consulting Engineer to the XTanal Investigating Commission, appointed 
by Gov. Black. 

In 1867 he became a member of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers ; read a paper before it entitled, "The Construction and Main- 
tenance of Roads," to which the gold medal of the society was awarded. 
In 189 1 he was a director and 1898-9 vice-president of that society. 
He presented a report on the economic results of internal navigation 
in the United States, at the Fifth International Congress on Waterways, 
at Paris in 1892. He has contributed articles on transportation to the 
North American Review and the Forum. The only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. North, James Westcott North, died in 1866. They are still resi- 
dents of New York City (March, 1907). In college Mr. North was a 
member of the Sigma Phi fraternity. 

SYDNEY AUGUSTUS NORTON, A. M., M. D., Ph. D., LL. D. 

Prof. Norton is still living, notwithstanding his many titles. He 
was actually present at the reunion, June, 1906. His life is briefly 
sketched. Born in Bloomfield, Trumbull Co., Ohio, Jan. 11, 1835; son 
of Charles Hall Norton and Caroline Brayton Cornell. His ancestors 
on both sides were of the earliest settlers in New England — two came 
on the Mayflower in 1620; some were prominent in founding the early 
settlement. He received his early school training in Cleveland, Ohio; 
was entered Freshman in Western Reserve College in 1852; entered 
Union as a Sophomore, and was graduated in 1856; was a Kappa 
Alpha, and elected a Phi Beta Kappa. He spent the first year after 
graduation as a teacher in Poughkeepsie ; returned (1857) as a post- 
graduate student in chemistry, and also acted as assistant to Prof. 
Chandler in chemistry, and as tutor in solid geometry. In 1858 he was 
principal of the high school in Hamilton, Ohio ; returning to Cleveland, 
he became instructor in natural sciences in the high school; also in 
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Snap-shot taken at the close of a lecture on "Fractional Distillation." 
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sundry other branches. In the meantime he studied medicine; was 
called to Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, for the same duties, and while 
there he also became professor of chemistry in the Miami Medical 
College, and so continued until 1870. He then went to Europe to con- 
tinue his study of chemistry; in Boon, under Englebach; in Leipsic, 
under Kolbe — an author of many works on chemistry; in Heidelberg, 
under Bunsen. Returning to this country, he continued to teach in 
Cincinnati until 1873, when he was elected as Professor of Chemistry 
in tlie first corps of instructors of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College (now the Ohio State University), in which institution he 
still remains as Emeritus Professor. 

In the sprng of 1873 he filled, for a short time, the place of Prof. 
John Foster in physics, and also acted as secretary to President Potter. 
He was also for two years acting professor of chemistry in Starling 
Medical College. 

During these years Prof. Norton has also been active with the pen, 
writing articles on educational and scientific topics, collected in "Essays 
and Notes" in 1894; edited Quackenbos' English Grammar, 1863; 
wrote Natural Philosophy, 1870; Elements of Physics, 1874; Elements 
of Inorganic Chemistry, 1878 ; Organic Chemistry, 1884, and sundry 
unpublished papers. He received from Union College A. B. in 1856 ; 
A. M., 1859; LL. D., 1899; Honorary Ph. D., Kenyon, 1878; M. D., 
Miami, 1869; Hon. M. D., Western Reserve, 1869; LL. D., Wooster 
University 1881. 

He has been twice married; first in 1864 to Sarah Jane Chamber- 
lain, in Qeveland. Two sons were the fruit of this marriage ; both are 
dead. His second marriage was in 1876 to Jessie Carter in Columbus; 
five children were born to them, four of whom are living — two sons 
and two daughters. Prof. Norton has had a remarkably busy life. 
He began teaching when only 15 years of age, and in the highest possi- 
ble sense this has been his lifework. The seeds have been sown, and 
generations as they come and go will gather the fruit. 
"For if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault." 

HOiN. JOHN COOPER NOTT. 

Judge Nott was born at Norman Vale, the old Taylor homestead in 
Guilderland, Albany Co., N. Y., Aug. 15, 1835. He was a son of Hon. 
Benjamin Nott and grandson of President Nott, Union College. His 
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mother was Elizabeth, Cooper, sister of Gen. John Taylor Cooper, Al- 
bany, and granddaughter of Gov. John Taylor, distinguished in the 
early history of New Yoi-k State. 

In his boyhood days the subject of this sketch attended a district 
school in Bethlehem, Albany Co., to which place his father had re- 
moved. From the district school he went to Albany Academy, where he 
was fitted for college, entering Union and graduating as a University 
student. He read law in the office of Cagger, Porter & Hand, com- 
pleting his course in the Albany Law School. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1863. Being fond of military life, he was commissioned (1865) 
as Colonel in the 82d Regt. N. G. S. N. Y. In 1866 he became a part- 
ner of Hon. Wm. S. Paddock, and the same year was elected school 
commissioner. He remained in the firm of Paddock & Nott until 1874, 
when he was elected Police Justice in Albany, and re-elected in 1878, 
and in 1882, his majority increasing from 2,400 to 6,000. In 1883 he 
was placed in nomination for County Judge by the Citizens' Associa- 
tion, endorsed by the Democratic County Convention, and elected by 
5,997 majority, the highest on the ticket. During his term of office 
many notpd cases came before him. Judge Nott was much interested 
in secret benevolent organizations, being a member of the Masons, 
Knights of Pythias, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and the Order 
of United Friends. In these X)rders he was frequently honored with th° 
highest offices in their gift. In social Hfe Judge Nott sustained a very 
high chalracter. In political life he was greatly respected, and in^hc 
life of fraternal orders his usefulness was almost unmeasured. He 
died at his home in Albany Jan. 11, 1890. His funeral on the 14th was 
very largely attended by representatives of many fraternal orders, and 
also of civil and military organizations of Albanv. He never rnarried. 
A sister, Susan Nott Lansing, is still living in Tivoli, N. Y. 

HON. ( ?) ISAAC MERRICK ONINS. 

The record says Mr. Onins entered college from Dover, Del., and 
his last known residence is given as Bryan, Texas. Letters to him 
long ago and to the P. M. recently remain unansWered. He was grad- 
uated' in the Oassical course, but no positive information has been re- 
ceived since. Prof. Pearson said he was a "district judge" in Texas 
in 1873, and the older Alumni know that Prof. Pearson was the author- 
ity of the college on "statistics." 
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REV. ROBERT A. PATERSON, A. M., D. D. 

Mr. Paterson was a native of historic St. Andrews, Scotland; seat 
of St. Andrews University, founded in 141 1, the oldest university in 
Scotland. He was born Nov. 11, 1829; came to this country in 1852, 
and became private tutor in the family of his cousin, Hon. John C. 
Ellis, Schenectady, N. Y. He was a member of the Class of '56, Union 
College, during a part of- the Sophomore and Junior years. He then 
went to Rochester University and was there during the years 1854-6; 
he did not graduate. From Rochester he went to Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y., where he was graduated in 1858. He was 
soon ordained to the Baptist ministry, and the records of his theological 
alma mater give his pastorates: Norwich, N. Y., '58-60; Chelsea, 
Mass., '60-61 ; Plymouth, Mass., '62-63 ; Newburyport, Mass., '63-65 ; 
St. Paul, Minn., '68 — ; Somerville, N. J. ; South Norwalk, Conn., and 
New Rochelle (?). He was president of Binghamton Female College 
from '88 onward. He died in Brookfield ( ?) April 16, 1904. Dr. Pat- 
erson became one of the most noted evangelists of his day. I have 
before me long articles from the Oakland (Cal.) Evening Journal and 
Rochester (N. Y.) Daily Express, giving details of his wonderful work 
in many cities. Perhaps his greatest work was in Fall River, Mass., 
where 1,500 converts were reported. The Express reported 150 in the 
First Church of Rochester. Large results followed his labors in many 
other cities. When pastor himself he freuently assisted neighboring 
pastors in evangelical work. After about 13 years of pastoral work, 
he was induced to enter the field as an evangelist. He was greatly in- 
terested in the Y. M. C. A., doing much service for them, especially in 
St. Paul. He was married, but no data of his family are at hand. 

CAPTAIN (A. A. G.) CHAS. E. PEASE. 

Capt. Pease entered college from Albany as a University student. 
The data of his early life are not at hand. After leaving college he 
engaged with the Excelsior Agricultural Works in Albany. When the 
war broke out he and Capt. Vanderlip raised a company of volunteers, 
which was attached to the People's Ellsworth (44th N. Y. Vol.) Regi- 
ment, raised in honor of Col. Ellsworth, and composed of representative 
men from all parts of the State. He was commissioned ist Lieut. 
This regiment joined the army of the Potomac, and for a time was 
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Stationed before Washington, but later moved on to the Peninsula. At 
Yorktown Pease was attached to the staff of Gen. James LJ. Van Alen 
as aide-de-camp and assistant A. G. After the battle of Chancellorsville 
he was appointed by the President Assistant Adjutant General with 
the rank of Captain, and was assigned to headquarters of the Army of 
the Potomac, Maj. Gen. Hooker commanding. He remained in this 
position, under various commanders, until the end of the war. He par- 
ticipated in all the prominent battles of the Army of the Potomac 
after Chancellcrsville, was slightly wounded at Gettysburg, had a horse 
shot under him at Petersburg, was present at the surrender of Gen. Lee 
at Appomattox, C. H., and accompanied that General through the ene- 
my's lines, immediately after the capitulation was signed, to notify Gen. 
Meade of the surrender. He resigned from the army in May, 1865, and 
engaged in business in Canada. In Nov., 1865, he married Miss Cath- 
arine Gansevoorst Trotter, of Albany, and in the spring of 1866 moved 
to New York, and entered the office of the Universal Life Ins. Co., and 
was appointed assistant secretary. He remained with this company 
until the spring of 1871, when he became secretary of the U. S. Life 
Ins. Co. In 1875 I'^s engaged in banking business, but soon became 
president of the Greenwich Manufacturing Company, of New York. 
He died in New York City in 1886. 

WILLIAM RO'MEYN PECK. 

Peck entered college from Cairo, Greene Co., N. Y., and was grad- 
uated in the Classical Course. He received his ante-college education 
in Rensselaerville Academy, Albany Co., N. Y., and Charlotteville, 
Schoharie Co. He began to teach during his third term Senior, and 
continued in this vocation until 1875, when he was promoted to the 
matrimonial state. He married Miss Matilda S. McGiffert, town of 
Athens, N. Y., and they then settled on a farm, inherited from his 
father, and on this farm they are still living. He followed in the foot- 
prints of his father, Harvey H. Peck, who was first a school teacher and 
then a farmer, dying at the age of 81. His mother's maiden name was 
Martha Hinch, who was born in Cairo and lived in Cairo until her death 
at 85. During his boyhood days the subject of this sketch divided his 
time between going to district school and working on the farm. He 
is now, Jan. 14, 1907, "trying to be of some service in our Presbyterian 
Church, of which I am one of the elders." 
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REV. WILLIAM JACOB PETRIE, A. M. 

"It is a solemn though not a sad thought that those of us who now 
survive will soon pass on to join the great majority." These are the 
closing words of a letter dated May 29, 1906, regretfully saying that he 
would be vinable to be with the Class at the reunion in June. In a let- 
ter dated Benton Harbor, Mich., Feb. 21, 1907, he gives these facts. 
He was born in Rochester, N. Y., 1835. When he was quite young his 
parents moved to Qeveland, O., where he received his preparatory edu- 
cation in a private school. He entered Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., 
during the Sophomore year, changed to Union College, and finally went 
back to Hobart. His father died when he was finishing his Junior 
year, and he did not therefore complete his College Course. A few 
years later Hobart College gave him the honorary degree of A. M. 
He studied medicine, tried business, but finally entered the ministry. He 
was graduated in an Episcopal Theological Seminary, Gambler, Knox 
Co., O. His first parish was in Urbana, O. ; then became assistant at 
St. Luke's, Racine, Wis. He next accepted a call to the church of Our 
Saviour, Chicago, where he remained twenty-five years. His health 
failing, he resigned and jested a few years. He then accepted a call 
to the church of Holy Trinity, Benton Harbor, Mich., but after two 
years his health compelled him to resign. It was not his purpose to 
take charge of another parish, because he did not feel able to meet the 
physical requirements. His first letter was dated Stevensville, Mich. ; 
his second as given above. 

EGBERT PHELPS. 

I exceedingly regret that I have been unable to obtain answers to 
my recent letters to Mr. Phelps. He was a young man of special 
ability. He was graduated in the Classical Course, and was honored 
with an election to the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. He entered college 
from Middlebury, Vt. I have received but one letter from him, dated 
Joliet, 111.. June 16, 1875. He spoke of having sent one previous to that 
date, but it was not received. In the letter received he told his "story," 
but many desirable details were omitted. After graduating he went to 
Louisiana and taught school until July, 1859, when he returned to his 
home in Vermont; remained there a year "scribbling for the press." 
In Oct., i860, he went to Burlington, Iowa, and completed his law 
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studies with his brothers, and was admitted to the bar April i, 1861. 
On May 14, '61, he was commissioned ist Lieut, in the 19th Regt., 
U. S. Infantry; promoted to Captain March 16, 1864; resigned March 
16, 1865. He then looked after soldiers' claims one year in Columbus, 
Ohio ; then operated for four years a large flouring mill at what is now 
known as "South Toledo," Ohio. He then removed to Joliet, 111. (May 
6, 1870), where he commenced practicing law for the first time and 
where he was "likely to die." I have the written statement of the P. M. 
of Joliet that he; was not dead Dec, 1906, but he seems to have lost 
his "cacoethes scribendi" of his college days, and with which he had 
been "afflicted" all the years since. He had been writing his "lucubra- 
tions" for sundry magazines and newspapers, East and West. He said : 
"I was married in 1862 at Logansport, Ind., where I had been sent on 
recruiting service, and have one boy and two girls — death having never 
entered my family circle." This may be called "domestic" recruiting. 
Mr. Phelps was a son of United States Senator Phelps, of Ver- 
mont; born 1838. 

DAVID TO'MLINSON POTTER, M. D. 

The subject of this sketch was the eldest son of the Rt. Rev. Horatio 
Potter, D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of New York, succeeding Bishop B. T. 
Onderdonk, who died April 30, 1861. Bishop Potter married Mary 
Tomlinson, of Schenectady, and was graduated at Union. College, Class 
of '26. His son, David Tomlinson, was a nephew of the Rt. Rev. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania, who was also 
a graduate of Union College, Class of '18. This makes him a cousin 
of the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., LL. D., the present Bishop of 
New York. He is also a grandson of President Eliphalet Nott. 
Bishop Henry C. Potter is not an Alumnus of Union College, but the 
College conferred upon him the degrees of D. D., and LL. D. 

David Tomlinson prepared for college in Albany Academy, entered 
"Union"' from that city, and was graduated in the Classical Course. 
After graduation he studied medicine in the Albany Medical College, 
but returned to Union College in the spring of 1857, becoming a stu- 
dent in the new Chemical Laboratory, under Dr. C. F. Chandler, suc- 
cessor to Prof. Charles A. Joy, who had been called to the Chair of 
Chemistry in Columbia College, New York City. Young Potter gave 
his attention to experimental and medical chemistry, and so enthu- 
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siastic and successful in his work that a warm friendship sprang up 
between him and Dr. Chandler, terminating only with his death. In 
the fall of 1858 he entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York City, graduating and receiving the M. D. in the spring of 
1859. He then returned to Union College, where he continued most 
successfully his physiological and anatomical experiments. In the fall 
of 1859 he went abroad, and studied one year in Vienna and one year 
in Paris. He returned in July, 1861, "a very sick man," and died in 
about two months. "His life was short, but he left as a legacy to his 
friends the memory of a most lovable character." "Endowed with a 
clear intellect, great ability and industry, he had the promise of a 
most prominent position in the medical profession." At this writing, 
a sister, Mrs. Elihu Chauncey, New York, and a brother, William 
Bleecker Potter, A. B., E. M. (Columbia), St. Louis, are still living. 

HENRY A. PRATT, A. B. 

Mr. Pratt's father's family was from Connecticut, and his mother's 
from Rhode Island. He was born in Sweden, Monroe County, N. Y. 
His boyhood days were spent on his father's farm, and that certainly 
means they were not spent in idleness. The fresh air, physical and 
even mental activities of the farm are potent factors in preparing a 
boy for the strenuous experience of a college. This is the reason 
why so many of our college men are sons of farmers. Like other 
farmer boys, the subject of this sketch had the superior advantages of 
country district schools. These schools may not furnish the technique 
education furnished in our polished city schools ; they certainly lay a 
solid foundation, without impairing the health or putting "eyeglasses" 
upon all their pupils. After leaving the district school Mr. Pratt 
attended Clarkson Academy and Brockport Collegiate Institute. He 
entered Union College the second term Freshman, and was graduated 
in the Classical Course, concluding with an election to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. He had taught before entering college, and this was 
his vocation many terms after his graduation. From teaching he passed 
to the express business, continuing in this service a long term of years. 
Having served the .public along these two lines, he finally decided to 
establish a business of his own, choosing the produce and grocery 
business, and the flourishing village of Hornellsville as its location.' 
Probably his enterprise had much to do in changing the village into 
the city of "Hornell." After thirteen succegsfiil years in this last 
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vocation he retired, deciding to take life easier. His recent letters 
indicate that his years are resting very lightly upon him. He calls 
attention to the motto given by Professor Lewis for our "class cane" — 
"Nullus sibi ipsi vivit." This had been the motto of his life. Septem- 
ber 14, 1865 he gave a very beautiful illustration of its teaching, when 
he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Attee, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a lady of 
English descent, whose parents were born in York, England. Both are 
still living — ^neither alone — and their home is in Hornell, N. Y. They 
have no children. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY RANDALL, C. E. 

Mr, Randall entered college from Sandgate, Vt., but did not remain 
to receive his degree. His last known residence was Paris, Texas. 
No other information has been found possible. 

ARCHIBALD CRAIG RHOADES, M. D. 

From the Navy Department, Washington, D. C, these facts have 
been obtained; he was born in New Jersey, December 24, 1836; 
Commissioned Assistant Surgeon in United States Navy, July 30, 1861 ; 
Commissioned Surgeon, March 19, 1865 ; placed on the retired list, 
September 14, 1888, with the rank of Medical Director; served on 
active list twenty-one years; present address (December, 1906), Union 
League Club, i E. 39th Street, New York City. From a personal 
letter from this New York address this additional information has 
been obtained. He studied medicine in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, and while in active service he sailed on the 
following: U. S. S. Pocahontas, Shenandoah, Lackawanna, Tennessee, 
and one other (name uncertain). 

ALEXANDER J. ROBB. 

Mr. Robb was graduated in the Classical Course. The only letter 
ever received from him since he left college bears the date May 4, 1906. 
All previous efiforts had failed. Since this book has been in prepara- 
tion two letters remain unanswered. I will give in full the letter 
received: "In answer to your letter of April 13th, I am sorry to say 
that as far as I can see at present, it will be impossible for me to attend 
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the reunion of the class of '56 of Union College on the 12th of June. 
Forty-eight of the fifty years since '56, I have spent in teaching and 
superintending public schools in different villages and cities in the 
State of New York. The last two years I have lived in Homer (N. Y.), 
devoting my time to the care of my garden and chickens and doing 
a little reading." Any man who has taught steadily for 48 years is 
certainly entitled to a little rest in the study of Botany and Ornithology. 

WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, D. D., LL. D. 

At graduation Dr. Robinson gave the Greek Salutatory. He was 
the son of Alexander Proudfit Robinson; maiden name of his mother, 
Ann McEachron; both of Irish extraction. The father was a farmer, 
and resided in Argyle, Washington County, N. Y., where the subject 
of this sketch was born, August 5, 1833. He prepared for college in 
Argyle Academy, and taught one year in West Hebron Academy; 
entered Union College in 1852, taking the full course. He then studied 
theology in the Newburgh (N. Y.) and Allegheny (Pa.) Theological 
Seminaries; was licensed to preach by Washington (N. Y.) Presbytery, 
September 2T, 1858, and ordained by Caledonia (N. Y.) Presbytery, 
December 20, 1859. His pastorates were as follows : Beulah United 
Presbyterian Church, Beulah, Monroe Co., N. Y., December 6, 1859 
to January 22, 1873; and the Fii 5t United Presbyterian Church, Alle- 
gheny, Pa., April 9, 1873 to December 20, 1899; This last date is the 
datq of his death, which occurred in the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Dr. Robinson married Martha Leonard Hamlin, 
at New Bedford, Mass., November 23, 1859, ^nd four children were 
born to them — three sons and one daughter — all of whom, with the 
widow, were living as late as January 21, 1907. The children are as 
follows : Rev. Charles H. Robinson, D. D., pastor of the First United 
Presbyterian Church, Wheeling, W. Va. ; Rev. George W. Robinson, 
D. D., pastor of the First United Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, Pa. ; 
Rev. Arch R. Robinson, pastor of the Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., and Annie M., wife of Roy C. Cooper, M. D., 
Bellevue, Pa. 

Dr. Robinson was a delegate to the Pan-Presbyterian Council which 
met in Belfast, Ireland, 1884, and Moderator of the Union Presbyterian 
General Assembly which met in Philadelphia, Pa., 1898. After gradu- 
ating he was honored with an election as a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa society. 
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HON. PATRICK RO'BB, A. M. 

The subject of this sketch had a fine personahty; stood high as a 
scholar, and in every relation in college life. His love for "Old Union" 
found expression in the closing sentence of his brilliant dedication of 
the writer's "College Autograph" book; "May these pages in coming 
time guide the memory back to the good old days of '56, and call up 
those pleasing reminiscences which will ever linger around our Alma 
Mater." The following is, as far as space will allow, the summary 
of two sketches — one of 400 words, written by himself eight months 
before his death; the other of 600 words, written by one of the pro- 
prietors of The Daily and Weekly Herald, Dubuque, dated November 
3, 1877. He was born in Perth, Fulton County, N. Y., 1835 ; married 
Catharine S. Newbury of Dubuque, Iowa, May, 1861 ; died in Dubuque, 
March 29, 1867. After leaving college, he" taught Greek and Latin 
on College Hill, Poughkeepsie, studying law during his leisure time. 
In November, 1857, he went West, spending the winter in Dubuque, 
where he was admitted to the bar. In the spring of 1858 he located 
in Sioux City, Iowa, on the Missouri River. Here he remained three 
years, practising law with excellent success, and editing The Sioux 
City Register. In 1860-61 was a member of the Iowa Legislature; 
was defeated as a candidate for State Register, but ran far ahead of 
his (Democratic) ticket. In the fall of 1861 his health became much 
impaired with severe bronchial affection, leading to complete exhaus- 
tion, and the abandonment of all business for two years. He removed 
to Dubuque, hoping to regain his health. In 1864 he became one of 
the proprietors and sole editor of The Dubuque Herald. In 1865 he 
gave up, on account of his health, all "sedentary pursuits," and went 
into the wholesale lumber trade, in which trade he was still engaged 
at the date of his sketch, July 17, 1866. February 14, 1866, a large 
convention of representative commercial men of the West was held in 
Dubuque, to consider the questions of improvements and cheaper navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River. Robb was made the chairman of a 
committee to draft plans. His paper was so replete with information 
and details that thousands of copies were printed by city commercial 
boards, and for years it was quoted in the discussions of Congress. 
In March, 1866, he was unanimously chosen president of the Board 
of Education of Dubuque. I quote from the sketch written by the 
proprietor of the Herald, "Robb was one of the most promising men 
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in Iowa, and I have not the least doubt, had his life been spared, he 
would long ere this have been one of the most eminent." Three chil- 
dren survived him, but the youngest soon died ; the other two, a son and 
daughter, were, at the date of this sketch, living in Michigan. The 
writer of the sketch from which I have liberally quoted was Moses M. 
Ham of the Class of '55, Union College. He pays us this compliment, 
"The Class of '56 was by all odds the brightest and best of any while 
I was in college." 

CHARLES W. SANGER, C. E. 

Sanger entered college from Waterville, Me., graduating in the 
Classical Course. Soon after graduating he went to Chicago, and for 
several months was employed in the publishing house of S. C. Griggs 
& Co. In the spring of 1858 he went to California and entered upon 
his profession, civil engineer. From one to two years he was engaged 
in the construction of the Cal. Central and Cal. Northern Railroads. He 
was then bookkeeper in San Francisco about one year. After this he 
became secretary of the San Francisco & San Jose and the Western 
Pacific Railroads, remaining in this position until the fall of 1867. He 
then resigned, and late in 1868 commenced the brick manufacturing 
business in Frankford, Philadelphia, continuing here until his death, 
April 19, 1904. Hei was married Jan. i, 1863, taking his wife as a 
New Year's gift. He became the father of three children, but one died 
in childhood. His wife and two children, a son and daughter, survived 
him, and all are living at this writing — the son in Philadelphia, and the 
widow and daughter at the Palisades, N. J. The children are both 
married. A letter was received from the widow dated Jan. 14, 1907. 

JESSE SHEPHERD, A. M. 

William and Temperance Wisner Shepherd were Orange Co., 
N. Y., farmers. In 1834, with a family of five children, they moved to 
Monroe Co. and purchased a farm, a part of which became a part of 
the site of Rochester city. Here a sixth child was born, Oct. 17, 1834, 
and named Jesse. From his earliest years this sixth child seemed to 
be set apart for an education, and nothing was allowed to interfere 
with this purpose. At the age of 12 he was removed from the district 
school and placed in the Rochester Collegiate Institute, under such 
well-known educators as Rev. Dr. Chester Dewey and Dr. Benedict, 
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He remained here until .the institute was destroyed by fire, when ht 
was transferred to Macedon .Centre Academy, whe,re. he completed his 
preparation for college, entering U.nion College in 1853, taking, the 
Classical Course. After graduation he taught for two years (Lyons, 
N. Y.) the Classics and Higher English, specially for the experience 
it would give him in imparting knowledge to others. . He then studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, and established an office in Rochester. 
For a time he struggled uijder discouragements, but after much sovying 
he began to re;ap the harvest. But, with the coming, of the ha^yest his 
health began to fail, and there, was, a gradual decline. Still, he con- 
tinued a successful practice. The Common Council honored him with 
the appointment of District Attorney, for four years, during which time 
he revised the city charter and, ordinances.- The. Legislature having 
made so many, and such radical changes in. the charter and ordinances, 
he was again employed by the city to revise and publish them. Mr. 
Shepherd was at one time a law partner with ■ his classmate, Oscar 
Craig. Amid all these labors, he. found,, ample, time to' do faithfully. a 
large Christian service. For years, he was superintendent of the -Gerr 
man Lutheran Sunday school, the:, Engljsh Lutheran Sunday school.. and 
the Sunday school of his own, church, the Third Presbyterian., 

Jan. 29, 1878, Mr. Shepherd wrote, by an. amanuensis, the corre- 
sponding secretary that he was,, unable to complete his sketch, and had 
left the work to ,another. His sister, Mrs. Lewis, completed' it. A few 
months later Mrs. Lewis wrote announcing the death; of her brother, 
March 5, 1878. , May. 24, 1879, Eda L. Shepherd, niece of Mr. Shep- 
herd, wrote that her aunt, ; Mrs. Lewis, had ','left for her heavenly 
home last September," about seven months after the death; of her 
brother. Mrs. Lewis, in speaking of the death, of her -brother, says, 
"Seldom is the dying testimony of the Christian brighter or more joy- 
ful, triumphing in Christ, rejoicing in God's forgiving mercy." 

Jufit a month before his death Mr. Shepherd wrote that he had 
never married, remaining at home to care for an aged father and 
mother and invalid sister. His father had passed away, but his mother 
(aged 'j'j') and sister were still living. His father, though a farmer, as 
previously stated, was specially honored by his fellow-citizens. He 
was supervisor from Brighton one year and from Irondequ.oit three 
years ; superintendent of public schools in Irondequoit four, terms and 
magistrate three years. He was appointed by Governor Silas Wright 
an associate judge of the court of Monroe County, and held that posi- 
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tion till the change of the constitution in 1847. In 1858 he removed to 
Rochester, where he served three terms as supervisor. He died in 
Rochester May 14, 1876; his wife, with whom he had lived 57 years^ 
and five children survived him, 

DAVID HIRAM SMITH, C. E. 

Though educated as an engineer, his life was chiefly spent in mer- 
cantile business, finding pleasure to do occasionally a little enginefer- 
ing. I quote freely from a letter received from him in 1876, believing 
it to be of special value and worthy a place in this Class History: 
"Business men seldom mark their work so high as to get any place in 
the annals of their College Class. In i860 I engaged in the hardware 
business as a clerk at the bottom of the ladder. I have continued in 
the business here ever since, rising from time to time, till I am now at 
the head of an establishment of a magnitude and influence seldom 
found in a place four times as large as this. Our house was estab- 
lished in 1859, ^"d '^y f^'"" ^^'^ liberal dealing and strict probity has 
obtained a reputation worth more than any amount of capital, and cap- 
ital is not wanting." He adds : "The above is written in answer to 
your request for a brief sketch of life, without any expectation that it 
will be of any value, except as a truthful sketch ; it is short, but shows 
that perseverance in one line of business carried on in the right way 
will surely be rewarded with success." Mr. Smith had an interesting 
experience South — "I left college, went to Kentucky at the recommen- 
dation of Prof. Pearson to teach in an academy, but found on my ar- 
rival that the academy was in the hands of an irresponsible principal, 
that the school would not warrant the salary promised me, and that 
a member of the Class of '55 was already there for the same situation, 
the principal having hired two of us for reasons best known to himself. 
I did not stay, but left my chance, such as it was, to the other gentle- 
man, and returned as far as Cincinnati and found a district school near 
the city, where I remained a year." Mr. Smith then went to Watkins, 
N. Y., where he followed farming two years, when he became clerk, 
as above stated. 

Just as the book is going to press I have received (April 5, '07) a 
letter from Mr. Smith's daughter, Lillian S., Mrs. Edw. Munson, Me- 
dina, N. Y. The following data come from her : 
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Mr. Smith was born in Newfield, Tompkins Co., N. Y. ; died in 
Watkins, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1897, aged 64. He was in active (mercan- 
tile) business until his death; he died of pneumonia. His wife sur- 
vived him nine months. For many years he was a trustee of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Watkins. His mother's name was Jessup; grand- 
mother's Kiefer. The Jessups were Scotch and the Kiefers German. 
Mr. Smith married Cynthia Phillip, a native of Connecticut. Six chil- 
dren were born to them, two of whom are still living — Mrs. Munson, 
as above, and Mrs. Carl S. Griswold, Rochester, N. Y. The daughter 
pays this beautiful tribute to her father; "His unquestioned honesty, 
rare business ability, and ready sympathy made him the friend and 
willing adviser of all classes. He was honored by rich and poor alike.'' 

EARL LEMUEL STIMSON. 

Was born in Galway, Saratoga Co., N. Y., Dec. 23, 1835 ; entered 
the Sophomore Class of Union College (1854), and was graduated 
in the Classical Course, and was honored with an election to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. He was admitted to practice at the bar in Albany 
in 1859. He removed to Cohoes, and for many years was engaged in 
the manufacturing business, catching the spirit almost universally pre- 
vailing in that historic city. In 1876 he resumed the practice of law. 
About 1890 he removed to Brooklyn and became the attorney in the 
settlement of some very large estates. He died in that city March 23, 
1898. Mr. Stimson never married. 

GEN. ROY STONE, A. B. 

The following sketch was originally published in the Engineering 
News; later in the U. U. Quarterly. "Gen. Roy Stone, formerly U. S. 
Special Agent and Engineer for Road Inquiry of the Department of 
Agriculture, died Aug. 6, 1905, at Mendham. N. J., after a long illness. 
Gen. Stone served with distinction during the Civil War, being 
brevetted a Brigadier-General by President Lincoln for gallant service 
during the Peninsula Campaign, and particularly at Gettysburg. In 
the Spanish War Gen. Stone served on General Miles' staff as Briga- 
dier-General and Chief of Engineers. As an engineer he was con- 
nected with many important works, including the blowing up of Hell 
Gate and the removing of the bars in New York, but he is chiefly 
known as one of the pioneers in the movement for good roads, and it is 
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largely clue to his efforts that New Jersey possesses so many fine thor- 
oughfares. He also advocated the use of steel in the building of 
wagonways. Gen. Stone was the projector and promoter of the under- 
ground" railway from Bergen, N. J., under Jersey City and Union 
Square to Brooklyn. He was the author of a book entitled 'New Roads 
and Road Laws,' which was published in 1894. Gen. Stone was born 
sixty-nine years ago in Steuben County, N. Y." 

HON. JOSEPH WILSO'N STRYKER. 

Mr. Stryker entered college from Petersburg, Pa., and was grad- 
uated in the 'Classical Course. He must have studied matrimony while 
in college, for he was married July 19, 1856, to Miss Rachel Annie 
Vischer, of Schenectady. He studied law with Hon. Piatt Potter; re- 
moved to Minnesota ; then to St. Louis, Mo., where he was engaged in 
the banking business until 1863. He then spent a year in the pay 
department of the Union Army. He- resigned in 1864 and leased a 
plantation of the United States Government in Arkansas, and raised 
cotton with colored freedmen, until the end of the war. He then lived 
in Meitiphis, Tenn., arid Schenectady, N. Y., until he was appointed 
(1871) Consul kt' Pernambuco, Brazil. The corresponding secretary 
does not know h6w long he remained as Consul; he was still there 
December 29, 1877. In 1876 a letter was received, enclosing an "origi- 
nal" poem of eighteen verses, four lines each entitled, "A Consul's 
Lament." It was a sad recital of the way he was deceived by a man 
who came to him for assistance because he was a representative of the 
"Yankee" nation. I will give one stanza : 

"He told me how he'd fought on land ; 
He told me how he'd fought on sea ; 
And how he'd fought so nobly grand. 
The dying nation's life to save." 

Hi's sympathies were excited, but a physician, as told in the poem, 
decided that his "wounds" and "scars" were from Venus and not from 
Mars. 

Mrs. Stryker died in Petersburg, Pa., Aug. 10, 1878; no children 
had been born to them. Just as the book was going to press a letter 
was received from Senator Lightner, S. D., son of Col. John B. Clute, 
Schenectady, N. Y., who married Mr. Stryker's sister. The letter in- 
forms me that Mr. Stryker was a native of Huntingdon Co., Pa. ; died 
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in ^^'ashington, D. C, his headquarters after leaving Pernambuco ; was 
buried in Petersburg, Pa. His ancestors came from Holland, The 
Hague and Rotterdam. He was a son of John Stryker, whose sister 
married Hon. George Opdyke, mayor of New York City, 1862-4. 

HON. TIMOTHY DWIGHT THACHER, PH. D. 
Mr. Thacher was the valedictorian of his class. He entered col- 
lege from Hornellsville, N. Y., and was graduated as a Classical stu- 
dent. Soon after graduation he went to Lawrence, Kansas, and 
founded the Lawrence Republican in the spring of 1857. In 1858 he 
was a member of the convention which framed the "Leavenworth 
Constitution," and was elected a State Senator under that constitution. 
He married in Sept.. 1857, and lost his wife the January following. 
In i860 he was made one of the Presidential electors of the "State" 
of Kansas, in the expectation of its immediate admission to the Union. 
In a "raid" in 1863 his printing office, library and account books were 
burned. The same year he purchased the Journal of Commerce in 
Kansas City, and removed to that city, where he remained to the close 
of the war. He then sold his paper, and removed to Philadelphia. 
Pa., and for two years was employed as editorial writer on the staff of 
the Evening Telegraph. In 1868 he returned to Lawrence, Kansas, 
and revived the Republican, and in 1876 he was still publishing this 
paper — daily and weekly. In 1876 he was elected delegate-at-large 
from the State of Kansas to the Republican National Convention where, 
with two other members of the Qass of '56 — Milliken, of ]Maine, and 
Donnan, of Iowa — he had the pleasure of voting, first and last, for 
Elaine. He was married again in 1861 to Miss Emma Hilman, of 
Philadelphia, and, at his writing in June, 1876, four children had been 
born to them. The oldest, ^^'illiam l\l. Thacher, had just completed 
the first year in the preparatory department of the Ihiiversity of 
Kansas. 

I quote from a letter dated Jan. 12, 1907, from the Secretary of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: "January 18, 1881, he was 
elected State printer in joint convention of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture for the term of two years, beginning July i, 1881. He was twice 
re-elected, serving six years in all, to June 30, 1887. On his first elec- 
tion he removed with his family from Lawrence to Topeka. After his 
retirement he entered actively into the milling and wheat commission 
business in Topeka. He was a public-spirited and enterprising citizen, 
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active in the promotion of every good work. He was long a director 
of tliis Society (Kansas State Historical) and served as its president 
during 1881 and 1882. He died at his home in Topeka January 
17, 1894." On his graduation Mr. Thacher was elected a Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

BENJAMIN F. THAYER. A. M., M. D. 

Mr. Thayer entered college from Schenectady, N. Y., but is not re- 
corded as an alumnus of Union College. The catalogue of 1868 gives 
his residence as St. Louis, Mo., but the corresponding secretary never 
received any reply from him. He was informed that he was assistant 
surgeon in the 6th Mo. Vols., Civil War. His death is reported at 
Wamego, Kan., 1891. 

JAMES ALBERT THOMAS. 

When entering college, Mr. Thomas gave Pittsfield, Mass., as his 
residence. Since that date neither the college nor the corresponding 
secretary has had any information about him. If living, he must be 
well advanced in years. This is the only positive knowledge at hand. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND. 

Albany, N. Y., was Mr. Townsend's native place ; son of John and 
Abba Spencer Townsend. His father was a prominent merchant of 
that city, and with an older brother, Isaac Townsend, formed part of 
the original Syracuse Land Company. The subject of this sketch pre- 
pared for college in a boarding school, and while in college became a 
member of the Sigma Phi fraternity. He began his post-college life in 
traveling extensively in Europe. On returning from Europe he went to 
Syracuse, engaged in business, married in a few years, and always 
made that city his home. He died at the age of 48, in the year 1884. 
He had only one child and she is now living, (March, 1907) — ITelen 
Townsend Colwell, 801 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

MAUS ROSA VEDDER, M. D. 

Dr. Vedder is a younger brother of Prof. Vedder, whose sketch 
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gives the ancestral line. Their father, Nicholas A. Vedder, was born 
in Schenectady Nov. 27, 1791. He was several times elected Alder- 
man of that city and held other positions of honor and trust. He was 
a friend of Dr. Nott, and being a mechanical genius he made the pat- 
terns for the celebrated stove for burning anthracite coal, an invention 
which is an historic event in the life of Eliphalet Nott. Four of his 
sons were educated in Union College, Prof. Alexander M., Class of 
'33 ; Stephen Y., Class of '41 ; Joseph H., Class of '51 ; Maus R., Class 
of '56. These four sons studied medicine, but Stephen gave up his 
profession and entered business ; he died in i860, leaving his business 
to a younger brother, Henry H. Joseph H. was graduated in the 
New York College of Physicians and Surgeons ; gained a large 
practice, but died in 1864. The father, Nicholas A. Vedder, married 
(1812) Annatje (Nancy) Marselis, daughter of Nicholas Marselis: 
granddaughter of Isaac Rosa. Ten children were born to them. 

Maus R. prepared for college in the Lyceum at Schenectady; after 
leaving college was in business in New York City one year ; next year 
took a trip around the world, visiting East India Islands, China, South 
America, etc. On his return to this country he studied medicine under 
his brother (Prof. Vedder) and at the' Albany Medical College. He 
was then three years in the New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, receiving his M. D. in i860. He received the first prize 
for his "thesis" at graduation. He was soon appointed a resident 
physician of Blackwell's Island; later, physician at Bellevue Hospital; 
assistant surgeon in the Civil War, and was assigned to duty at Fair- 
fax Court House. He was appointed Discharging Surgeon at Carver 
Barracks, Washington, D. C. He resigned from the armv in 1863 
and became a partner of his brother (Dr. Joseph H.) in Flushing, L. I. 
After the death of his brother (1864) he assumed his business and had 
a large practice until 1870, when he sold out and removed to New 
York City, settling at 135 East 57th Street. Later he removed to 
44 East 76th Street, where he continues to practice (Marc'^, 1907). 
He is a member of the New York Medical Society. 

Dr. Vedder married, April 14, 1863, Miss Sarah Augusta, only 
child of James Atwater, a prominent and wealthy citizen of Tivoli, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., distinguished specially for his work in 
developing river transportation. This union has been blessed with 
six children, five of whom are living; Gertrude H., Mrs. Rollin M. 
Morgan, and Louise T. E., Mrs. Frederick Collins, both of Caldwell, 
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N. J.; Margaret 'R., Mfs. Frank L. Yin Beenschoten; Maus R., Jr., 
Alberta, Canada; and Marmon A., M. D., 44 East 76th,, Street, New 
York. Mrs. Vfedder' is still ■living. When in college Maus R. was a 
Chi Psi. 

PETER J. VEEDER. 

Born on the Vccder homestead, Guilderland, Albany County, N. Y., 
1831. His gl-eat-gfandfather, Volkert Veeder, was a native of the 
same county; an agent of Stephen Van Rensselaer, and an active 
worker in colonizing the "territory." He Owned -one mile of land on 
the 'Norman Kill and. two miles • on the Glass Hbu.se Creek — 1,180 
acres. He raised four sons -and three daughters. His son Peter, 
grandfather of the subject of this' sketch, was born on the 'same home- 
stead; married 'Ellen 'Bullock, daughter of N'athan Biillock ; five 
children being the fruit of the marriagfe. He died at the' early age of 
35. His son, John B., father of Peter J., was born on the same home- 
stead, 1802, and' died August 12, 1864. He was a successful farmer, 
leaving at his death property W'Orth $16,000. He married Ellen 
Flolmes, daughter' of Seyhiour Holmes, a successful' farmer of New 
Scotland, Albany Codnty. Three children were born to them, John 
S. (deceased), Peter J., and William D. His son, Peter J., was 
prepared for college in the common schools, Jefferson Institute, Water- 
town, Charlotteville Boarding School and Princetown Academy, 
Schenectady County. In 1854 he entered the Junior year of the Class 
of '56, L'nion College, taking the Engineering course. After leaving 
college, he returned to the farm and lived there until 1874, managing 
it the 10 years after his father's death. He then sold out his interest 
and purchased a small farm at the village of Guilderland, where he 
still lives. In 1892 he was appointed by Gov, Flower loan commis- 
sioner, holding the position three years. In 1902 he was nominated 
on the Democratic ticket for county treasur'er but was not elected, 
because of a divided party. In 1866 he married Emma Weaver, 
daughter of Daniel Weaver, a successful farmer of Watervliet; they 
have no c!i!ldren. The Veeder family in this country dates back to 
1616, when the first Veeder emigrated from Holland. Mr Veeder 
was present at the 50th anniversary of his Class. 
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JAMES VCKDRHEES. 

Father's name was Henry; mother's maiden name ;\Iary Stevens: 
both American bom; occupation, fanning; residence, Montgomery 
County, X. Y. James was bom in this county. May 28, 1836; ante- 
college education in the common schools of his native county, and 
Fairfield Academy, Herkimer County. X. Y. He was graduated in 
Union College in the Scientific Course. In 1857 he went to California. 
taking an express train of that date (ox team), completing his journey 
in the short period of six months — record time. He engaged in mining 
until the Civil A\'ar, when he enlisted as a private in Company E, 5th 
Infantry, California \'olunteers. His military service continued three 
years, and he claims the honor of having served his country in the 
humble capacity of a private soldier for a longer period than any 
other member of the Class of "56. He had one rival in this patriotic 
ser\-ice, Harold M. White, who enlisted early and continued a private 
until his death, soon after the battle of Pittsburg Landing. (See his 
sketch.) At the close of the war he entered upon the practice of the 
law; was especially engaged in the work of pensions. He continued 
in this service imtil 1885. when he entered the richer harvest fields of 
California; he became a farmer and fruit-grower. In this business 
he was still engaged at the date of his last letter, Febraary, 1907. 

Mr. Voorhees married Miss Etta H. Salzer, and three children have 
been bom to them, Henry S.. Louis C, and Margaret R. All are 
living and have the same address as their father, R. F. D., X'o. 2. 
Fresno, California. 

COL. FREDERICK FI'LLER W^EED. 

The Class of '56 laid many costly offerings on the altar of their 
country. Mr. ^^"eed possessed a fine personality, robust constitution, 
and had the promise of a long and useful life. He caught the spirit 
of patriotism, so powerful when our country was in peril, and joined 
the N^orthem army. In that service he soon won the rank of Colonel 
and Acting Brigadier-General. He fell. June 3, 1864. in the bloody 
and historic battle of Cold Harbor, a bullett entering his forehead. 
He was bom in Malone, X'. Y.. January 26. 1835 ; entered college frori 
his native town, and was graduated in the Scientific Course. He was 
a member of the Sigma Phi Society. After ^duating he studied 
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law and was admitted to the bar in Malone. He enlisted in the N. Y. 
i6th Volunteers. 

HON. JEFFERSON BURNS WESTON. 

Mr. Weston was born in Bremen, Maine, March 23, 1831, and 
died in Beatrice, Neb., September 15, 1905. He was one of the seven 
noble young men who entered the Senior Class of Union Colleg-e from 
Waterville College, now Colby University, Maine. They were all 
graduated as Classical students, and all' honored their Alma Mater in 
their post-graduate lives. In i860 Mr. Weston married in Beatrice, 
Miss Helen Towle, daughter of Albert and Catharine Towle, and four 
children were the fruit of this union — Ralph A., Elizabeth L., Herbert 
T., and the late Katharine W. Wing. The widow and the three surviv- 
ing children all live in Beatrice. 

The corresponding secretary never received but one letter from 
Mr. Weston, when he was Auditor of Nebraska; this biographical 
sketch will, therefore, be largely selections from a memorial volume 
of editorials from State papers and addresses at his funeral service. 
The Beatrice Daily Express says : "In passing over the prairie of 
Nebraska with a party of homeseekers in 1857, he was so impressed 
with the beauty of the spot where Beatrice now stands that he, together 
with his companions, founded and laid out the city where he after- 
wards made his home." The Beatrice Daily Sun says: "From the 
date of his arrival in the territory to 1872 he led an active, though a 
somewhat varied life. During this period he engaged in various 
freighting ventures with ox teams across the plains to Denver and 
other points, and in trade with the Indians and in mining, and having 
been admitted to the bar early in his career, he, for some time prior 
to 1872, practiced law here in Beatrice to a considerable extent." 

Concerning his public life, I make the following selections. The 
Sun says : "In the fall of 1872 he was elected Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts of the State of Nebraska and continued to hold this office by suc- 
cessive elections from January, 1873, to January, 1879. The Express 
says : "He filled the office of auditor with signal honor and ability. He 
entered upon the exercise of his duties with the theory that a public of- 
fice is a public trust. This theory he carried into practice in the exercise 
of the duties of his office, and he stood like a rock for honesty and fair 
dealing between the State and its citizens and servants. He held the 
office at a most critical time, the formative period of the State, while 
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its development was going on and he left the imprint of his wisdom, 
ability and character upon the office and State, as he did upon every- 
thing with which he came in contact." At the beginning of his term 
of office, 1873, Mr. Weston and his family removed to Lincoln where 
he continued to reside until 1885, when "he returned to Beatrice and 
made his home in the beautiful city he loved so well, and which he 
had helped to found and build." 

Concerning Mr. Weston's usefulness along other lines, I quote this 
from the Sun: "On the i8th day of November, 1883, he, with Daniel 
W. Cook, Hiram W. Parker, Cyrus Alden, S. P. Wheeler, Nathan 
Blakely and William Lamb, of Beatrice, and N. S. Harwood, of 
Lincoln, organized the Beatrice National Bank, and he was by this 
first board of directors elected its president, a position which he held 
over twenty years and until his death. Of the original board of 
directors of the bank none now survive him except Mr. Cook and 
Nathan Blakely." 

To his personality the Express pays this high tribute: "He was 
honorable and upright in all his relations of life. He was a man of 
wide experience, wonderful ability, fine character, high culture and 
great intellectuality. He was a student, a scholar and a philosopher. 
He loved to be among his books. Upon every subject and every 
theme he showed a wonderful memory, great learning, the result of 
great research, and a splendid, active mind." 

Many and touching were the tributes paid to him at the funeral 
service (Episcopal), which was held at the Weston home and very 
largely attended. I can only give the closing . words of an address 
by the Hon. R. S. Bibb: "No words of mine can do justice to the 
great and good qualities and lovely character of our friend. His life, 
the greater portion of which has been passed in our midst, speaks more 
eloquently in his behalf than any words of mine can do, and when we 
estimate the character from the life he lived we must all unite in 
saying, 'This was a man.' In the beautiful words of Tennyson, 'God's 
finger touched him and he slept.' " "May he rest in peace." The Sun 
says : "On Sunday last, at 3 o'clock, the earthly remains of Hon. Jef- 
ferson B. Weston were laid to rest in Evergreen Home Cemetery." 

But though his earthly remains have been laid to rest, Mr. Weston 
still lives. He lives in the memories of all who came in touch with 
his beautiful, noble and valuable life. He lives in the high character 
of the civic influences he exerted, especially in the State he loved and 
honored. He lives, as do all her distinguished sons whose earthly 
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work is ended, in the present and future glory of his Alma Mater. 
He lives in a high sense in the lives of his cultured family. Two of 
his children, Katherine and Ralph A., were graduated at the University 
of Nebraska, and Herbert T. has a degree from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. Katharine Weston Wing had been 
removed by death. She passed on before her father. She was the 
wife of Thomas Wing, who has a law offii'ce at 22 Pine Street, New 
York City. Mr. Wing and Mr. and Mrs. Collins of Brooklyn were 
present at the funeral of Mr. Weston. 

ORREN WILLIAMS. 

Entered college from Tarboro, N. C. Nothing is known of his 
ante-college history After leaving college he returned to Tarboro, 
where he seems to have lived until his death, January 19, 1903. He 
married the first time in 1859. In 1861 he entered the Confederate 
army and rose to the rank of Captain. His second wife, whom he 
married in 1887, said in her last letter (February 11, 1907) that she 
would try and see some of the Veterans and learn the details of his 
war record. She said he was in the war from "start to finish'' and 
was wounded twice. I quote this from a letter from Mr. Williams, 
dated February 14, 1876: "I married in 1859; entered the Confeder- 
ate service (as every true Southern man did) in 1861, and remained 
with the Southern army until near the close of the war, when I was 
severely wounded and retired from the service. We are glad slavery 
perished. We are glad our cause proved a failure. We are glad the 
LTnion was restored, and when I speak this I speak the sentiment of 
nine-tenths of the Southern people." He then adds: "Three cheers 
for Old Union, and hoping that her future may be as glorious as her 
past has been, I am — " His life business seems to have been Super- 
visor of the Pamlico Insurance & Banking Company, of Tarboro. His 
widow seems to deeply mourn his death. In her first letter (June 
5, '06) she said, "He was a deeply pious man, and in his last illness 
talked beautifully and triumphantly of dying and being with his 
Saviour." In her last letter she speaks more at length of her deep 
and increasing sorrow. She also says, "We had only one child born 
to us and she is now a charming girl of sixteen." 
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CHAS. H. S. WILLIAMS, JR. 

Williams entered college from Cooperstown, N. Y., and was gradu- 
ated in the Classical Course. A personal letter, dated March ii, 1876, 
contains all the additional facts known to the corresponding secretary. 
He says, "In 1868, having finished my work at the bar, as I supposed, 
I was settled over a Trinitarian Congregation at Concord, Mass., and 
remained there until August i, 1870, when I resigned in the belief 
that Trinitarianism is not founded in truth. In the autumn I was 
about to accept a Unitarian Church, when the loss of property left me 
under heavy debt, which I could not hope to discharge, if I continued 
in the ministry. I resumed law practice in New York City, and in 
three years was fortunate enough to more than retrieve myself. Since 
the close of 1873 I have lived in Poughkeepsie, having found it neces- 
sary to leave New York City on account of family illness. I am 
practicing law at 46 Market Street. I am married ; have no children." 
* * * "J think there are few attachments so real and vital as those 
formed in college days, and I am thankful that with me they remain 
so fresh." * * * "With a warm grasp of the hand to every one 
of the 'old boys,' your classmate, C. H. S. Williams." Three years 
later, 1879, his death is reported at Concord, Mass. Mr. Williams was 
honored with the Phi Beta Kappa key. 

HAROLD MOSBY WHITE. 

Born at Camillus, N. Y., and entered college from that place as a 
P'reshman. He passed his sophomore year at Dartmouth College; 
returned to Union and was graduated as a Classical student; was a 
Sigma Phi. After graduating he was admitted to the bar in Syra-. 
cuse, N. Y. In the spring of i860 he moved to West Liberty, la., 
and commenced the practice of law. On the call for volunteers he 
raised a company but refused an election to any commissioned office, 
saying he enlisted as a matter of principle; not in pursuit of either 
honor or emolument. When the battle of Pittsburg Landing com- 
menced he was sick in a hospital, but in his determined patriotism 
went into the battle with his regiment and fought until near the close 
of the second day. Seeing the enemy in full, retreat, he lay down 
exhausted, calmly saying "My work is done." Senator Grimes, of 

weeks. Mr. 
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White was a great student of history and this gave him a large fund 
of general knowledge. He was also a fine Latin scholar. See in the 
sketch of Carter the tribute he paid to White. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL JOHN WILDER, LL. B. 

Correspondence failed to gain any information. From other 
sources I have gained the following facts : He entered college from 
Cambridge, Mass., and was graduated in the Scientific Course. His 
history after graduation, so far as known, is summed up in these state- 
ments, which would be quite a volume, if spread out in detail. He was 
commissioned Captain of U. S. Colored \^olunteers; Lieutenant- 
Colonel LT. S. Volunteers; became Medical Professor in College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; editor of a paper in Kansas City, Mo., 
where he was killed in the spring of 1870. 

LIEUT.-COL. WILLIAM WOOD, A. M., LL. B. 

Colonel Wood was the son of Horatio N. and Angeline Bruce 
Wood, and was born in Butler, Wayne County, N. Y., August i, 1830, 
"on the brink of a hill w^hence it was easier to go two yards down 
than one yard up, to which lack of success is attributed." He was 
reared on a farm, but began his preparation for college at the age of 
twelve, attending one year a select school in Clyde; the Red Creek 
Academy, the Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, and the Genesee College, 
from which he entered L^nion College, graduating as a Classical 
student. He then went to the Albany Law School, receiving at his 
graduation in 1857 the degree of LL. B. The next five years were 
spent in practising law in Red Creek and in traveling in the South 
and West. In the summer of 1862 he went into the army as Captain 
of Company G, 138 Reg. N„ Y. S. Volunteers, afterward 9th N. Y 
Heavy Artillery. They were in garrison about Washington until the 
spring of 1864, when they joined the Army of the Potomac, 6th Corps. 
He participated in the battles of Cold Harbor and in front of Peters- 
burg, and when Early threatened Washington he commanded a com- 
pany in defence of the city. In September, in command of a battalion 
of four companies, he was ordered to report to General Sheridan in 
the Shenandoah Valley; commanded a battalion in the battle of Cedar 
Creek, and was then promoted to Major. He then returned with the 
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6th Corps to the Army of the Potomac before Petersburg. April zd, 
1865, after the Corps had captured two Rebel batteries and six field 
pieces, was put in charge of the captured guns, and engaged the enemy 
about two hours before our own light artillery came up. He was 
brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel for conduct in this engagement, and about 
the same time was commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel. He received 
the credit of leading the charge in taking one of the Rebel forts on 
that morning. In the evening of April 6th he was wounded in the 
battle of Sailors' Run, the bullet entering under the left eye and lodg- 
ing, the surgeon said, near the roots of the ear, remaining there until, 
his death, January 31, 1903. He was mustered out with his regiment 
in July, 1865. The injury to his eyes, compelled him to give up his 
law practice and turn his attention to farming. A letter from his 
widow, dated January 12, 1907, informs me that he was given but 
little time for farming, being called upon almost continuously for 
other service. In August, 1866, he married Mary Green, A. M., a 
classmate in Genesee College, and five children were born to them. 
For two years he served his town as Supervisor, and he was extensively 
called upon to act as administrator and executor in the settlement of 
estates. In 1885 he was elected a member of the Assembly. In 1895 
he gave up the care of his farm to his eldest son, and occupied his 
time in work in the Surrogate's court, surveying, and such local matters 
as were beneficial to the people among whom he lived. In November, 
1902, after months of failing health, he suffered an apoplectic shock 
which greatly affected his speech. He had endured much pain in his 
head, and after the shock he remained conscious until his death, three 
months later. Two of his sons, George G. and Horatio N., were 
educated in Cazenovia Seminary, Madison County, N. Y., and Cornell 
University; the first a farmer in Red Creek; the other in the U. S. 
Revenue Cutter Service (M. E.). His two daughters were educated 
in the same Seminary and Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. y. ; both are 
teaching. His other son was educated in Lima, Syracuse, and Cornell 
University, all in New York State ; is a Mechanical Engineer. 

REV. THOMAS SMITH YOCOM, D. D. 

Mr. Yocom was born at Cumberland, N. J., December 2, 183 1. 
When he was two years old his parents, James and Elizabeth Yocom, 
moved to Philadelphia, and in this city of "brotherly love" were enjoyed 
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all the early associations of our honored classmate, until he entered 
upon his professional life, excepting the years he spent in the pursuit 
of his higher education. His ministerial aspiration began at a very 
early age, but his father, with business acumen, exacted a promise 
from his son to remain with him until' he reached his majority, at 
the same time giving him a reciprocal promise of his assent and assist- 
ance, if at that age his ambition for the ministry still continued. Both 
promises were faithfully fulfilled. 

Having laid a good foundation in the public schools and academies 
of Philadelphia, at the age of twenty-one Mr. Yocum entered upon his 
special preparation for his life profession. He studied a few months 
with the Reverend Charles West Thompson, York, Pa., and then 
entered Union College, becoming a member of the Class of '56. After 
completing his studies there he went to the Theological Seminary at 
Alexandria, Va., where he was graduated. While in the Seminary he 
became a warm friend of Phillips Brooks, the very mention of whose 
name in connecton with our Classmate is in itself a distinguished 
honor. This friendship continued until the death of that grand and 
noble man, possibly more quoted than any other clergyman of his day. 

Mr. Yocom was ordained in Philadelphia in 1859, and the same 
year married Miss Caroline Reed of that city, a lady he had known 
and admired from his and her childhood. In fulfilment of a promise 
given to Bishop William Boone, of the China Mission, Mr. Yocum and 
his wife sailed with him on his return to Shanghai. They embarked 
from New York on the "Golden Rule" July 13, 1859, and arrived at 
their destination December 23, expecting to spend their lives as foreign 
missionaries. They began the study of the language and remained 
one year, when their physician advised them that it wouid be "suicidal" 
to remain, neither being able to endure the climate. They returned 
to Philadelphia, and Dr. Yocom placed himself under the jurisdiction 
of Bishop Alonzo Potter. He soon became rector of Christ Church, 
Upper Merion, Pa., one of three churches known as "Old Swedish 
Churches." The bond of union soon became strong, intensified because 
Dr. Yocom was of Swedish extraction. He remained with this "devoted 
and warm-hearted people" eight years, leaving them only because he 
felt that in the strength and vigor of his early manhood he should 
have a larger field of usefulness. His next charge "was Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, O., where he remained until he was called to St. Andrew's 
Church, Richmond, S. I., remaining here twenty-eight years, until his 
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death, July, 1904. Dr. Yocom was a successful and honored rector, 
having intimate friendship with Bishop Henry C. Potter, and other 
leading clergymen of his denomination. Rev.. Charles Josiah Adams, 
D. D., of St. Luke's Church, S. L, pays a high tribute to the "strong 
personality and pronounced opinions" of Dr. Yocom. "As a preacher 
he was simple, direct, potent." "In Dr. Yocom the church and the 
world lost a great and good man." He is survived by his wife, son 
and daughter. The son, James R. Yocom, M. D., is a prominent 
physician of Tacoma, Washington ; his daughter, Mrs. William R. 
Mersereau, lives in Oakwood, S. I. 

REV. ALBERT LEWIS YORK. 

Mr. York was for a time a member of the Class of '56 but was 
graduated with the Class of '57. Having an interesting sketch from 
his son, I will give it a place in the history of '56, notifying '57 of 
the copyright law! He was born in Brookfield, March 31, 1831. His 
father, Ichabad York, emigrated from Stonington, Conn., in 1795, and 
was one of the pioneer settlers of Brookfield. His mother^ Freelove 
Gardner York, was a native of Cobleskill, N. Y. After leaving the 
district school, Albert was prepared for college in Cazenovia Seminary, 
In 1854, with ills brother Sidney, he estabhshed the Valley Female 
Institute in Winche.<;ter, Va., teaching mathematics, Latin and German. 
Leaving the institute in 1858, he returned to New York State and 
joined the Oneida Conference of the M. E. Church. During an active 
ministry of twenty-three years he occupied avprominent place in Metho- 
dism in Central and Northern New York, filling charges in a number 
of important centers, including Norwich, Hamilton, Fulton, Camden, 
Waterville, Canton and Pottsdam ; for the years 1877-8 he was presiding 
elder of the Oswego district. In 1881 he retired from active pulpit 
work and spent considerable time in Nebraska, California and the 
City of Washington. The last years of his life were passed in Brook- 
field, his native town, where he died, February, 1905. 

Mr. York was thrice noarried. His first wife was Ann E. Arnold, 
of Freetown, N. Y., whom he married in 1852. Her death occurred in 
1856 and a year after he married Kezia Lichtenthaler of Lawrence, Pa., 
who di^d two years later. In i860 he married Caroline Moore York, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., who died in 1903. Mr. York was survived by two 
chiklren. Dr. Effie E. York, of San Francisco, Cal., and Albert M. 
York, of the editorial staff of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 
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CHARLES T. WYMAN, C. E. 

Syracuse was his home on entering college, and Milwaukee, Wis., 
is given" as his last known address. A lady of Hartford, Connecticut, 
said in a letter (February 27, 1907) that he was "the step-grandson 
of her stepmother." I submit the problem of relationship to the 
Class. He was a son of John T. Wyman, a man of some prominence 
in Syracuse ; a grandson of Judge Tousley, one of the pioneers of 
Onondaga County. Judge Tousley was the first husband of this 
lady's stepmother (another problem). Prof. Pearson told me he was 
a captain in the Civil War. Unconfirmed report says he died in the 
noonday of life. 



(OVER) 
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UNCLE JIMMIE. 
For forty years the faithful and accommodating mall-earrier for Union College. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A BACCALAUREATE SERMOX OF 

DR. XOTT. 

Scene : An Alumnus Instructing" a Xovice. 

Before this expedient (the microscope) was resorted to, the blos- 
som tliat hung suspended from the fruit tree was, in the eye of man, 
but a blossom; nor had it any other or higher use than to shelter the 
tender fruit which it enfolded. Xow that blossom is seen to be the 
base of a vast and complicated system, and carries on its surface, and 
on every fibre of its surface, the ample habitation of many a living 
creature. Xor that blossom only. Every leaf of the forest, every 
flower of the field, e^ery spear of grass in the valley and on the moun- 
tain top, breathes beneath the microscopic lens with animation, and 
teems with life. A population as vast, a movement as constant and 
as hurried, and, for aught we know, as full of incident and interest, 
takes place on every new world thus brought forth to view from its 
obscurity, as takes place on the surface of that world the spectator 
treads on. Other, and still other, and yet other compartments are 
unfolded, and new races of beings pass before the eyes, as glasses of 
greater, and still greater and greater magnifying powers are inter- 
posed. Indeed the fsrther this downward track to nothingness is 
traveled, the farther seeirs to stretch the still untraveled residue. X"o 
glass has yet been found of power to reach quite down to non-existence. 
Xot even the nether limit of creation has been fixed. That line is yet 
unknown that marks creation's minimum — Jehovah's nc f>liis ultra. 
After all this reach with artificial means to littleness, that distant im- 
known point, that barrier to existence, still remains to be discovered, 
beyond whose fearful verge the atoms are too small f^r God to or- 
ganize, the spice too narrow for God to work in. Beneath us, as 
around us, all is mystery. There is a profound in littleness too vast 
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for man to compass, too deep for man to fathom. Even here God's 
counsels are unsearchable, and His ways past finding out. 

You, however, are able to correct these vulgar errors. You can tell 
the novice, schooled in the sanctuary, and who has derived his notions 
of the dimensions of the universe, not from the measurements of New- 
ton, but from the melodies of Asaph, that the earth is not a plane, but 
a globe ; and a globe of secondary magnitude, hung in open space, 
measuring the day by a revolution on its axis, and the year by the cir- 
cuit it performs around the sun, the common center of the earth, and of 
those other related planets which, with their train of secondaries, con- 
stitute this system. 

To confirm your doctrine and strengthen his conviction of your 
superiority, you adjust the telescope to his eye and- point it to the neigh- 
boring planet. With reverential awe he looks upon the hills and valleys, 
the morasses, and the plains that diversify yon silvery surface. His 
eye catches the illuminated summits that glitter in the sunbeam ; and 
thence descending traces the lengthening shadows that stretch from 
the broad bases of the lunar mountains. You turn the instrument to 
another, and another, and another of those kindred planets, which hang, 
with their bright array of belts and moons, from the solar center. 

Amazed, he pauses and reflects upon this vision. The earth he trod 
on has sunk beneath him, and the heavens he looks at rise into greater 
majesty. A thousand interesting conjectures start up, a thousand 
anxious inquiries arise. And who so competent to answer them as he, 
who, by his superior wisdom, unfolded the regions to which they re- 
late ? Proud of this distinction, and confident if your ability to main- 
tain it, you proceed to reply. Naming the planets, you tell him of their 
respective densities and distances, the inclination of their axes, and the 
angles their orbits make with the ecliptic. You acquaint him with the 
seasons of Venus, the length of a day at Jupiter, and the duration of a 
year of the more distant Saturn. Elated with this success, and anxious 
to know more of those worlds you have introdued to his acquaintance, 
he asks to be informed of what material they are composed, when they 
were created, and how long they will continue, and what high purpose 
they were designed to answer. But you tell him not. 

Again he demands, what is the nature of their soil, the kind and 
variety of their productions, the number of their inhabitants, the form 
of their governments, the character of their literature, and the deeds 
of glory recorded in their histories and celebrated in their songs. Has 
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sin entered there? he asks; has death? or has salvation been pro- 
claimed? Again you are silent. You answer not, because you cannot 
answer. Xo eveglass has made ^-isible the halls of justice or the tem- 
ples of devotion on eitlier of the planets ; no turrets are seen to indicate 
their cities of commerce or their seats of empire; nor has a sigh or 
munnur, or a single shout of triumph, ever yet been sent down to earth 
from yon distant conjectural population. Thus, even here, your boasted 
wisdom dwindles to a mere knowledge of tlie naked facts of distance, 
revolution and dimension. But on ever\- question of moral moment, 
concerning all that renders distance, and revolution, and dimension 
interesting, witli all your parade of the measurements of Xewton, you 
are as profoundly ignorant, nay, much more so. tlian tlie humble learner 
who has gathered his notions of the dimensions of tlie universe from 
the meditations of Job or the devotional songs of Asaph. 

Xor, if we pass beyond tlie planets, will your wnsdom be found 
more decisive. How much can you tell tlie peasant from the cottage, 
or even the Indian from his tliicket, which he before knew not .■" 

You can tell him that those stars he sees, and which seem mere 
radiant points, are suns, and a million times larger tlian the earth he 
treads on. That their distance is so great, that, were thev struck from 
existence, their continued light would fall upon the eyes of unborn 
generations, and centuries elapse before those rays the}" have already 
sent fortli, and whose speed is tlie speed of liglitning, would have 
traveled from their amazing height to the little planet we inhabit 

You might, recurring again to tlie help of glasses, show him other 
and still more distant, and yet other and still more distant central orbs, 
till you had numbered millions ; each a sun. filling its separate system 
witli light and heat, and seen, even across the immeasurable space be- 
tween us, in tlie blaze of its own unborrowed glor\-. 

Here, at this last, farthest, extremest range of astral observation, 
vision ceases, and with it ceases all your infoniiation. But whether 
even this is creation's ultimate h'mit, you know not, nor does any otlier 
mortal know\ For who can tell whether even tlie range of Herschel's 
larger telescope was the fixed radius to which Jehovah set his compass, 
when he swept on every side tliat might\" circle which di\'ides the uni- 
verse from chaos, and indicates the field within whose limits His infi- 
nite, eternal spirit broods and operates? Or whether other and still 
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more powerful glasses would not unfold other and a vaster range of 
constellated glories, scattered with a bolder hand, and planted at a more 
awful distance? This vaster range unfolded, whether even this were 
all, or only some small province, some unimportant member of some 
mightier empire, whose limits and whose line of measure, reaching be- 
yond the ken of angels, is known only to Him who governs it. * * * 
Whether we take our stand beneath the seen or the unseen firma- 
ment, how insignificant is man ! Surrounded by such an infinitude of 
objects — objects scattered through such measureless extension — what 
can a creature know of distance or of matter? Or, space and matter 
known, why should a moral being glory in that knowledge? 
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